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* The solid, solid universe 
Is pervious to Love ; 
With bandaged eyes he never errs, 
Around, below, above. 
fis blinding light 
He flingeth white 
On God’s and Satan’s brood, 
And reconciles 
By mystic wiles 
Lhe evil and the good.” 


EMERSON .—Cupido. 


A PURITAN WITCH. 


CHAPTER I: 
THE DANCE BENEATH THE MOON. 


“Where art thou going, Anna?’ 

The speaker was a tall man of advanced years, 
whose sombre face was a reproof to the girl he 
questioned. 

But the girl did not pause for the rebuke her 
uncle’s manner presaged. Instead, she quickened 
her pace a little, aS she answered over her shoul- 
der: 

“T am only going down the lane, to watch the 
sunset.” 

“Thou hadst better consider the fires of hell, 
rather than the fading colors of an earthly sky,” 
the other admonished. 
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He would have added more, but seemliness for- 
bade that he should shout holy counsel to his 
niece’s back; and the increasing distance between 
them made impossible any more decorous manner 
of speech. Deacon Parton heaved a sigh as he 
.turned to enter the house; his heart was filled 
with a certitude that his ward was destined to be 
damned eternally for the glory of God. 3 

Meantime, Anna went hastily down the lane, 
which ran to the west from the homestead. Soon, 
the descent shut the house from the girl’s back- 
ward glance. A little further on were the three 
basswood trees, which were her destination. At 
this point, the lane broadened into a field, and 
around the trunks was a level circle of ground. 
Beneath the trees lay a boulder, and on this Anna 
perched, for she had spoken truly when she de- 
clared she intended to watch the sunset. 

Night after night, the Puritan maiden of New 
England came hither, to revel for one delicious 
hour in all her soul craved. This summer even- 
ing, the grass of the pasture lay rich as velvet 
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carpets, the spreading foliage of the triune trees 
was like a canopy of state above her head. The 
air was laden with perfume, as if unseen servitors 
swung smoking incense round about. And to 
the west, above the low-lying mountains, 
stretched a line of glory, an infinite depth of pris- 
matic splendor, into which the girl looked and 
saw the flitting phantoms of all her thoughts. 
There she watched the changing throngs of a 
great metropolis, there she saw squares and pal- 
aces, even she fancied the panoply of a court, 
women and men in marvelous array, bowing be- 
fore a crowned king, or, better still, moving 
stately in the measures of a dance. Ah, yes, 
there was a delight that filled her hungry 
soul to the full—this dance of beauty and 
grace. 

Anna leaned forward and stared, fascinated, 
at the wonderful cloud-mirror which reflected 
all the extravagance of her dreams. Her breath 
grew swifter in the eagerness of her desire to 
share in this revel. So absorbed was she that 
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her imagination was not checked by the fading 
light of the sky; darkness was stealing about her 
when, at last, with a gasp of regret, she turned 
away her gaze and broke the spell. 

Even now, with the gloom of the night coming 
upon her, she could not return to the barren reali- 
ties of her life. Rather, she clung despairingly 
to thought of the pictures she had traced in the 
clouds, as if to lose them were.-to lose all happi- 
ness. A longing for unknown delights thrilled 
her. And with this yearning came a reflex of 
rage against the life she led, the life to which she 
was condemned by the prejudices of her age and 
community. 

“To think I have never once danced! To dance! 
why, Uncle says it is to seal one’s compact with 
the devil! To dance! to hear music, to go with 
it! Oh, I wonder if I could dance!—No one can 
see me here in the darkness; why shouldn't I try? 
Oh, yes!” 

With that, Anna was off the rock; then she 
paused, meditative and anxious. 
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“But I have never heard any tune made for 
dancing; what shall I do?” 

As she stood tapping the ground with one im- 
patient foot, her eyes raised to the darkening sky 
as if in search of inspiration, the girl was beauti- 
ful enough to have graced any scene her dreams 
had pictured. She was tall and fair, with a face 
that was by nature proud in its lines, though to 
those who knew her it seemed only rebellious. In 
her eyes there were depths of passion. The 
mouth was of a medium size, and traced by two 
crimson borders which were the admiration of 
every unregenerate young man in Greenboro’. 
The delicate water-line of the nose, the level, nar- 
row brow, the oval curve of her face, the masses 
of her golden hair, the slender grace of her form, 
these made a whole that was indeed good to look 
on, and Mistress Anna Parton was known 
throughout the county as one of its belles. At 
every corn-husking and quilting bee, at maple- 
sugarings and donations, there were always lev- 
eled on her the masked batteries of eyes from the 
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solemn faces of the young men. Yet, these deco- 
rous lads dared look only by stealth, for fear of 
rebuke from their elders, and they had little 
chance to come upon her privately, so closely did 
her uncle regulate her goings-out and comings- 
in. Undoubtedly, in time, she would be formally 
courted, but Anna did not anticipate with any 
pleasure the lugubrious forms of wooing then in 
high vogue. Besides, meantime, the joy of youth 
was passing, and that almost without profit. 
Yes, surely, she must dance, even by herself in 
the dark. But the tune? 

“Oh, never mind; one of the hymns will do. 
It doesn’t seem quite right to use one to dance 
by; but, then, nothing seems right to me, so it 
doesn’t matter. Which shall it be?” 

Forthwith, she ran over two or three, lightly 
humming. Then, one caught her ear favorably. 
She sang la la to it in a soft voice, once through, 
quickening the air measure by measure. As she 
began the repetition, she began with it a virgin 
dance. 
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At first, she moved awkwardly, stepping in 
time with the tune she sang, wondering what 
movements she could make. Then, instinctively, 
for the sake of freedom, she caught the edges of 
her skirt, and held them a little way from the 
ground. Now, the riot of her fancies began to 
warm her blood, and her body quickened its ac- 
tion. The rhythm of the song swung faster, and 
without conscious effort the girl went whirling 
here and there over the sward, in an extravagance 
of graceful joy. The charm of the dance grew 
within her. To her fancy, the place was a palace 
court, and all about were ladies and gallants who 
waited to applaud. The hymn she murmured 
with panting breath, was but an echo of the or- 
chestra’s enchanting strains; the moon which now 
shone in the heavens, was but the contrivance of 
art. For the moment, her phantasy held her in 
a sway absolute and complete. In this mood of 
madness, she danced with lithe ease, with the 
power of perfect health, with the soft touch of 
native grace, with the abandonment of a sensuous 
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temperament, famished always, now for once tak- 
ing its fill of voluptuous delight. So, this daugh- 
ter of the Puritans danced alone in the moon- 
light, and no ancestors of her race ever walked - 
a minuet with thrills of joy so keen. Here was 
rather the revel of a bayadere, drunk with the 
wine of her bounding blood. The hymn had 
ceased, but the lilt of its hurried measures rang 
still in the girl’s ears. There was no sound save 
the gentle beat of her slippers on the turf. Her 
eyes were half-ciosed, as in delicious reverie, her 
lips parted in a caressing smile. And she danced 
on and on; while the moon looked down upon 


her in admiration and in wonder—perhaps, even 


in pity. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A PLUNGE IN THE POOL, 


“ WHEW, the air is sultry to-night,” grumbled 
Albert Wicker to his brother John, as the two 
sat smoking together on the veranda after sup- 
per. 

“ Truly, ’tis too hot for comfort,” John agreed. 

“ Aye, and think of it! I must even walk 
over to visit Patience to-night,” Albert continued. 

“There are sometimes consolations in not 
courting a maid,” laughed his brother. 

“°Tis sooth,” the other retorted; “ but, soon, 
thou must seek one for thyself. I’ve promised 
Patience’s father to live with them after the mar- 
riage, so thou must needs marry, if thou’dst be 
rid of Cousin Nettie as mistress of the house.” 


“Of a surety, ’'d marry in order to be rid of 
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her,” John agreed. ‘‘ But she is at the prayer 
meeting to-night so I'll be happy.” 

When his brother had gone, John filled another 
pipe, then sat smoking in meditative silence. A 
handsome man of thirty, he was the best fruit 
of his age and country, a strong, clean, earnest 
gentleman. Real vices he had not, though many 
prayed over his wanton frivolity in walking 
abroad on the Lord’s Day, solely for the pleasure 
of it. Student he was not, for his life was that 
of a busy farmer, with little leisure for reading. 
But he was a thoughtful man, and his thoughts 
were usually clear. Often, he pondered on mar- 
riage, but he had a dim idea that love was a real 
thing, and as yet it had not come within his own 
heart’s experience. Moreover, his Cousin Nettie, 
who since his mother’s death had managed the 
house, had filled him with a certain fear of 
women. Her pious and nagging tongue was a 
constant scourge, beneath which the brothers 
writhed. But they could not turn their relation 
from the door, though she had sufficient to pro- 
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vide her own home, for such an act on their part 
would have caused a dire scandal in the com- 
munity. The thought of women in general usu- 
ally brought John to a consideration of Cousin 
Nettie, so now he suddenly jumped up with an 
exclamation of disgust, and muttered : 

“°Tis about time for her to be getting home. 
—Tl’ll take a stroll until bedtime.” 

Thereupon, John whistled to his collie, and 
strolled over the hill, through the meadow and 
down to the brook, which divided his farm from 
that of Deacon Parton. When he reached the 
stream, he turned and sauntered idly along its 
bank, watching the play of the fire-flies, until he 
had gone a few yards past the lane that ran from 
the other bank to the deacon’s house. Here the 
stream broadened, as the ground on each side 
began to be wooded, and John paused at a bend 
where the waters formed a pool. He stared re- 
flectingly at the black depths of the stream under 
the shade of the trees, and then laughed a little. 

* And, so, they think there’s no bottom to that 
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pool. H’m! Albert and I could tell the young- 
sters something to interest them, if only we didn’t 
wish to keep the place to ourselves. ’Tis not 
very pleasant having a crowd of boys for ever 
around. I wonder if a swim and a dive wouldn't. 
do me good? ’Tis hot enough.” 

The idea pressed upon John so strongly that he 
began throwing off his clothes. Then, from a 
short run on the bank, he leaped through the air, 
and plunged head foremost into the pool. The 
waves quieted, little by little; then, finally, the 
surface was calm again. The dog on the bank 
sat with its head alertly sidewise, waiting for the 3 
reappearance of its master. But the minutes 
passed, and still John did not rise from the water. 
When, however, about a quarter of an hour had 
gone by, there was a troubling of the waters; 
then, in a moment, a form could be seen dimly. 
The dog gave a bark of recognition, and began 
gamboling on the bank, for now John was climb- 
ing out of the stream. 

The dog, in apparent envy of its master, 
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jumped into the water, and swam to the farther 
bank. Afterward, it ran down the brook on that 
side, searching here and there after the manner 
of its kind, while John followed the other bank. 
When John reached a point opposite his neigh- 
bor’s lane, he noticed that the collie was out of 
sight, and he paused for a moment until the dog 
should rejoin him. But the animal did not re- 
appear, and John, waxing impatient, whistled a 
signal. At the same time, the dog began a fu- 


rious barking from a point out of sight in the 
» 


lane. X 
“Now, what in the world hath he got?” John 
wondered. “Nothing very important here- 


abouts, I know.” 

With this conclusion, he repeated his whistle, 
but the only heed vouchsafed to his summons by 
the collie was a renewal of the barking. ‘“ Oh, 
well, Til go and see what he’s after,” John 
thought, not very enthusiastically ; and he climbed 
down the bank to the stepping stones. The dog’s 
barking guided him in the faint light cast by the 
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moon, and soon he was able to distinguish the 
collie moving about in the shadow of the bass- 
wood trees. When he had approached yet nearer, 
John’s heart gave a sudden leap of fear, for be- 
side the dog, stretched motionless on the ground, 


he saw the body of a woman, lying as if dead. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ANGUISH OF DESIRE. 


Joun knelt beside the still form, and clasped 
one of the hands in his. To his relief, he found 
the flesh warm. At once, he raised the girl in 
his arms, and ran with her to the brook-side. 
There, he laid her on the bank close by the water’s 
edge, and proceeded to drench her face with hand- 
fuls of water. Under this energetic treatment, 
Anna—for it was that worshiper of Terpsichore 
—soon showed signs of returning consciousness. 
Presently, she sat up and stared about her. At 
that moment, John, elated by this recovery, emp- 
tied yet another handful upon the girl’s head; 
whereat, she shuddered and cried weakly: 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t, please!” 

Now that he had leisure to observe closely, 


John recognized her: 
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“Why, is it thou, Anna? What was the mat- 
ter? Art thou better?” 

“T am quite well again, thank thee, John. I'll 
go home now.” 

With the words, she started to rise, but sank 
back weakly before John could support her. 

“Tl rest a minute longer,” she said; “ then I’ll 
be strong.” = 

John seated himself beside her on the bank, and 
raised her to a sitting position, holding her so that 
she rested comfortably against his breast. He 
threw an arm around her waist while he held her 
two hands firmly in one of his. The sense of pro- 
tection soothed the overwrought girl. For the 
first time since she could remember, she was in 
the arms of one who, for the moment at least, 
cared for her, felt tenderly toward her, strove to 
shield her from suffering; and this strange, en- 
veloping shelter was a joy to her. Gradually, 
her body, unnerved by the violent emotions to 
which it had responded in the solitary dance, be- 


came rested, and its vital forces reasserted them- 
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selves. At the same time, her mind regained its 
balance, and a gentle contentment filled her heart 
—a contentment that based itself on the novel 
delight of another’s solicitude for her well-being. 
A sweet gratitude to this man who held her in 
his arms welled up in her soul, and it was made 
strong by contrast with the fanatical cruelty of 
her only intimates, those kinsfolk who, indeed, 
gave her a home, but beset her with exhortations 
that were a constant affliction. Here was one 
who spoke no word of reproof, only acted with 
prompt kindliness to supply her needs. Her feel- 
ing found expression after a long silence: 

“ How good thou art!” 

John experienced a shock of embarrassment. 
It was a unique experience to him—this succor- 
ing of a distressed damsel. Already, he had been 
thrilled by a certain confusion at finding the girl 
resting in his embrace. Now, the expression 
of her sentiment added to his constraint, and it 
was with much difficulty that he uttered his 
stilted reply: 
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“Oh, ’tis nothing at all.” 

“Perhaps not for thee, but for me,” Anna con- 
tinued, roused to vivaciousness by the contact of a 
sympathetic being; “ for me thy kindness means 
more than I can tell. Why, Uncle, if he had 
found me half-fainting, would have boxed my 
ears, and told me again that undoubtedly I was 
not of the elect. And thou-—oh, thou art so 
good!” 

Then, suddenly staring about her in surprise, 
Anna exclaimed: 

“But wheream1? I thought I sank down un- 
der the basswood trees.—I must have wandered 
here without knowing it.” 

“No,” John answered truthfully; “I found 
thee under the trees—or, rather, the collie did.” 

“But how came I here?” Anna queried. 

“Why, I even brought thee, that I might have 
the water.” 

“Ode 

So, then, those arms that yet lay about her had 
gathered her up in their embrace, had carried her! 
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Ah, well, she would never forget the kind 
strength, the soothing warmth of their clasp. 
Yes, John had been very good to her; she would 
always remember his care with deepest gratitude. 
A sudden memory of the mood that had com- 
pelled her to dance came and directed her abrupt 
question : 

“ Art thou happy in thy life here, among these 
people?” 

“Eh, what?’’ John asked, in much astonish- 
ment at this intimate question. 

“T mean, art thou contented with thy life in 
this place?” 

“T don’t know exactly,” John began with per- 
plexity. “ Of course, I’m not over fond of Cous- 
in Nettie, as thou knowest—’tis no secret.” 

“T don’t mean about her. I mean about the 
folks in general, the way they live—or, rather, 
the way they don’t live—the way they work, 
work, work, and pray, pray, pray, and think about 
hell fire and all that; I mean the way they make 
this life so bad, so horrible, just because they are 
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afraid of something worse to come. Dost thou 
like that, dost thou think it’s right?” 

“No, I can’t say that I like it, but then I’m 
not sure of my election as one of the saved. Cous- 
in Nettie, now, is, and so—” 

“ And, so, thou’rt not sure thou wishest to be. 
That’s it exactly. And Uncle and Aunt are sure 
of theirs, and I know I don’t want anything that 
they do. Why, a heaven to suit them would be 
a hell to me. Oh, I think their ideas here are 
awful!” 

“ But,” objected John, “even so, what canst 
thou do?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Anna with intense bitter- 
ness; “or, rather, nothing except think. I 
dream of a life so different! ”’ 

At the last words, her voice softened, and John 
felt the tension of her form relax within his arms. 
Then, she continued happily: 

“T have never told of this to a soul—thou art 
the first—but I dream such dreams, I live in 
beautiful fancies. Whenever I am alone, or un- 
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disturbed, 1 begin really to live, for I imagine 
myself as I should like to be. I am surrounded 
with flowers and beautiful perfumes; I hear glo- 
rious music; I see wonderful palaces; I walk in 
throngs of ladies and gentlemen, elegant, learned, 
gentle, good—not as they are good here with 
’ glum faces and frowns, but good because they 
are happy. And I am happy with them. I once 
imagined, too, that I even—even danced. I sup- 
pose it was wicked. I—I even did dance!” 

“ Poor little girl!” John murmured. 

“Thou dost not think it wrong of me?” she 
asked in shy delight. 

“Wrong! I should think not. The birds 
sing and the lambs dance, children are by nature 
gay and happy. I myself don’t see why every 
one shouldn’t be happy. I am usually—except 
for Cousin Nettie.” 

“Then, I don’t understand why thou art here,” 
Anna exclaimed. 

“Why shouldn’t I be here? this is my home.” 
“Why? Because there are other countries 
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where the people live gaily, and think it no harm. 
There are courts in Europe where all is joy and 
gladness, where they feast and laugh, and sing 
and dance. Why dost thou not go there? Thou 
art free to do as thou wouldst.”’ 

“Those courts are pretty bad places, I’ve 
heard,” was John’s cautious answer. _ 

“So thou’st heard from persons who call 
everything bad that is pleasant. For me, I would 
not stay here one day if I could go. I am young 
and loving pleasant things; and, for all the good 
it does me, I might have blood as cold as Aunt’s.” 

Something in the passion of her words made _ 
John suddenly aware that this handsome, eager 
girl lay within his own arms. An emotion that 
was new to him stirred in his breast. His heart 
beat more quickly, and a throbbing consciousness 
of the loveliness of Anna’s face in the moonlight, 
a glow of recognition of the pliant waist his arm 
encircled, a thrill of warmth from the hand he 
held—these moved him deeply. <A desire sud- 
denly seized him, a desire to kiss those red lips so 
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near his own. Almost before he knew his will, 
his mouth rested on hers. And hers was not 
withdrawn. Instead, with a crooning murmur of 
delight, she threw an arm about his neck, and leit 
her lips on his for a long breath. Then, she laid 
her cheek on his, and rested silent. Once again, 
John’s lips sought hers. 

“Poor little girl,” he whispered softly, “ I wish 
I could take thee away and make thee happy as 
thy dream.” 

“Oh, how I love thee!”” Anna sighed. “ Thou 
art the first that hath ever been kind to me.” 

But her phrase, uttered so innocently, awakened 
the man from his trance. Gently, he disengaged 
himself from her and rose to his feet. 

“Thou must go home at once,’ he commanded. 
“This dew is sure to chill thee—How didst thou 
come to be faint? ”’ he added with sudden curios- 
ity. 

“ Sometime, I'll tell thee,’ Anna answered 
dreamily; “sometime. Now, thank thee again, 
John.—Good night, John.” 
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Anna raised her face toward his; and once 
more John kissed her lips, and the touch of her 
flesh again thrilled him with emotion. He 
clasped her to him in a close embrace, then with- 
out a word turned and walked by her side, his 
arm about her, up the lane to the shadows by the 
house. There, once again, he drew her unre- 
sisting to his breast, and their lips lingered fondly. 
Then, he released her abruptly, said ‘‘ Good 


night,” and was gone. 
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AFTER that night, life was changed for both 
Anna and John. For days, the girl was in a 
dream of happiness. The doleful vaticinations of 
the deacon as to her eternal destiny fell on deaf 
ears. At work, indoors or out, at the social 
gatherings of the neighborhood, in the meeting 
house even, her thoughts were always and con- 
sistently happy. When she took note of her dis- 
tasteful surroundings, it was only to joy in a 
scorn of them: she was to leave this place and 
this people, she was to go out from this gloom 
to lands of delight; John would soon carry her far 
away to the life of happiness. Meantime, the 
pleasures of anticipation filled her with content. 
John had, as yet, said nothing definite—indeed, 
the only particular words he had spoken were 
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those of the night she had danced in the lane. 
But she knew his love: it spoke in his eyes when 
they met, in the touch of his hand, in the kisses 
that, at rare intervals, they found a chance to 
exchange. Anna preferred this state of affairs 
for the present. A certain shy hesitancy caused 
her thoughts to stop at the contemplation of mar- 
riage. Moreover, she dreaded the day when her 
lover should be formally recognized as such by 
others. 

John, however, was not wholly satisfied. That 
he loved Anna, he could not doubt. No other 
girl had ever moved him to experience such emo- 
- tion as she caused him. That he should marry her 
did not occur to him as a matter admitting of 
question. But he was much distressed by the - 
memory of his implicit promise to carry her far 
from that country which was his own. 

For a moment, that night in the lane, he had 
responded in sympathy to her desire. But, after- 
ward, apart from her magnetic sway, he found 
that this scheme of expatriation was eminently 
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distasteful to him. He was of a sturdy race and of 
a sturdy nature; his heart had grown into the 
environment in which he had been reared, and 
there his life centered. While he had no part in 
the fanatical absurdities of religion, he had yet a 
profound respect for the central teachings of his 
sect, and the more subtle and abstruse problems 
he left to be settled by the divines and believed by 
the women. For that matter, there was some- 
thing repugnant to him in the manner in which 
Anna wholly condemned the tenets of the Puri- 
tans. And his distaste in this respect was finally 
made acute by the force of contrast between 
Anna’s manner of thought and that of one of her 
friends. 

As Deacon Parton owned the best grove of 
maple trees in the county, he relaxed his sever- 
ity by ever so little once annually, and gave a 
maple-sugar party to a few of his most esteemed 
neighbors, taking advantage of their presence to 
voice his opinions on many things divine. It was 


on the occasion of this merry-making in the win- 
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ter that John first began to regret the entangle- 
ment into which his adventure with Anna had 
led him. 

The place of assembly was a long, low building 
which stood in the centre of the wood, and was 
used only for the sugar-making. The structure 
was of wooden boards without clapboards, laths, 
or plaster, and contained only a single room. But 
that room was large enough for the company, 
and the tremendous fire, burning in the brick 
stove, was hot enough to make the icy air that 
crept in through cracks and knot-holes rather a 
delight than a discomfort. Wooden horses had 
been put in at regular intervals, and planks laid 
on these made at once tables and seats. Scattered 
along them were large tin pans, ready to serve 
the feasting. The deacon and his men had shov- 
eled a path in the snow from the highway to the 
sugar-house, and through this the company came, 
most of them arriving by half-past seven o’clock. 
Among the others came John. 

As he entered the room, he experienced a sen- 
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sation of keen delight. Here, indeed, everything 
was native and delicious to him; the warm air 
set his chill face and fingers tingling, and the 
thrill was in his heart as well. He cast his eyes 
around the room, and espied Anna in a corner, 
talking with Mary Leonard, a friend of about her 
own age. After a smile of recognition from 
Anna, John went forward to speak to the deacon. 
On the fire, a great, shallow vat, filled with maple 
svrup, was boiling briskly, attended by the dea- 
con’s hired men. John examined this critically, 
and discussed the flow of sap with the deacon. 
Then, that devout Puritan turned away to resume 
his interrupted conversation with other neigh- 
bors. His first words arrested John’s attention: 

“Ye may depend on it; there are witches nearer 
than in Salem.” 

With this, he looked solemnly into the faces 
of his hearers, as if challenging contradiction. 
None, however, vouchsafed a remark, and the 
deacon continued with emphasis: 


“These are ungodly times, and the evil one 
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goeth about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour. Yes, and many go with him. 1 
tell ye, I’m glad that at last the elect have arisen 
to smite and to slay this brood of the devil. Let 
us slay and spare not.” 

“ Anyhow,” observed a genial farmer who 
stood near, ‘‘ we don’t need to worry, because we 
haven't any witches.” 

“ Haven't we?” asked Deacon Parton with 
great force. And then he repeated in a loud 
whisper: ‘Haven't we? How dost thou 
know?” 

Here, once again, the deacon paused for a re- 
ply. The genial man looked nonplussed for a 
moment; then he answered: 

“ But of course we haven't.” 

“They have witches in Salem,” the deacon re- 
torted. ‘‘ There is no reason why we should not 
have witches here. And I believe we have. It 
would explain many things.” 

“ What things?” interjected one of the group. 

“Last year, the blight came,” the deacon re- 
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sponded; “ the year before was the drought. This 
year, the worms on the apple trees have been the 
worst we ever had. And there are other things. 
What killed thy gray mare, Mr. Hassett? or my 
heifers? Mr. Johnson’s house burned down, and 
he was a God-fearing man, one who had made his 
election sure. Nobody could ever find what set 
the fire. And what about the Widow Burfee? 
Didn’t she pine away mysteriously in the prime 
of life?” 

There were various exclamations of assent 
from the group, and others began to swell the list 
of unexplained disasters. John smothered the 
derisive laugh that rose to his lips, and walked 
away to the corner where Anna was sitting. 

The two girls, for Mary Leonard was still with 
Anna, welcomed his arrival with demure smiles, 
and John spoke to them of the deacon’s interest 
in witches. 

“Oh, yes, he’s been talking of nothing else for 
a week,’ Anna laughed. Then, lowering her 
voice, she continued: ‘‘ Why, if he has a twinge 
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of rheumatism in his toe, he makes sure some 
person hath signed a compact with the evil one for 
his destruction. The hens used to be blamed for 
not laying more eggs in the winter; now, he 
thinks some witch is the cause. And Aunt is just 
_as bad. If she breaks a tea-cup, she fancies some 
charm against her is being worked. They’re so 
silly!” 
““T don’t see how there can really be witches,” 
Mary ventured. 
“Of course, there are none,’ Anna asserted. 
But Mary objected: “I didn’t mean to say I 
don’t believe there are witches—only, I don’t 
understand how any person can really give up 
God, and belong to the devil, body and soul.” 
“Oh, well, as for me, I don’t think there are 
any witches, but I should think folks might want 
to be, often enough. Thou knowest little about 
it, Mary. Thy mother’s the sweetest woman in 
this world; but do thou live with Uncle and Aunt 
for a while, and see if thou dost not get some idea 


_of how a woman may be glad to become a witch. 
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Thou’rt so religious, thou dost not understand; 
but, if thou hadst my folks after thee from morn- 
ing to night, thou wouldst be no more sure of 
thine election than am I.” 

“T don’t profess to be sure, as it is,’ Mary 
answered gently. 

“ And I don’t care about mine,’ Anna said. 
“J hate all the religion here. I'll be good when 
I’m away from it.” 

“ When thou art away from it?” Mary asked, 
astonished. “I didn’t know thou didst intend to 
go away.’ But John understood the allusion. 

“It’s a great secret,’ Anna replied with some 
embarrassment; “and I sha’n’t go for a long time 
yet. Il tell thee about it some time.” 

“Tt must be a dreadful thing’—Mary spoke 


musingly—“ to go away from all one’s friends, to 


live among strangers in a strange land.” <4, 


“ Not if it’s a happy land,’ Anna cried with a 
dreamy smile. 

“ But this is a happy land,” Mary maintained. 

“* Pooh, happy !—where the law forbids to take 
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a drive for pleasure on the Lord’s Day, where 
they hang witches, and respectable persons can’t 
dance?”’ 

“T know; they are awfully strict, and queer, 
too. But this is my home, and I love it here.” 

Jchn looked at Mary with new interest, for her 
words found an exact echo in his own heart. 
Then, with masculine want of tact, he began an 
argument in defense of Mary’s feeling against 
Anna’s. He spoke on the impulse of the moment, 
without thought of the havoc his declaration must 
work in the life-ambitions of this girl, who 
looked on him as her savior, destined to take her 
out of the world she hated into one of happiness. 

Anna listened with growing despair in her 
heart, while he rambled on in praise of the com- 
munity, its people and its customs, and described 
how he himself found joy in his life—always save 
in his relations with Cousin Nettie. He did not 
note the sudden silence that had fallen on Anna, 
usually so volatile. He did not see the anguish 


looking from her eyes. Hardly he observed 
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when she muttered an incoherent excuse, and left 
her seat, to mingle in the group by the fire. In- 
stead, he chatted on with Mary, finding a quiet 
pleasure in the girl’s sympathy with all his inter- 
ests, in her gentle respect for his opinions, in her 
amiable enjoyment of the pleasures he vaunted. 

_ Soon, the sap had been boiled down to a proper 
consistency for the feasting. John secured one 
of the large pans, and, going outside, filled it 
with clean snow. Then he set it on the bench be- 
fore Mary. Already, some of the hot syrup was 
placed ina dish at hand. This the two ladled out 
in spoons, and poured, each spoonful by itself, on 
the snow. In a moment, the liquid lay half- 
frozen, half-hot, wholly delicious, considered by 
those who ate it the daintiest of sweets—and not 
without reason. When the first pan had its sur- 
face of snow covered with the little undulations 
made by the hot sap, John secured a fresh supply 
of snow from out of doors, and returned again 
to Mary. He hardly thought of Anna through- 
out the evening, and, when the time came for the 
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party’s breaking-up, he offered himself as escort 
to Mary, utterly unconscious that this novel pro- 
cedure on his part might cause annoyance, or 
worse, to Anna. It was only as he was falling 
asleep that John suddenly comprehended a cu- 
rious fact: the most delightful evening of his life 
had had its chief interest not in the girl he ex- 
pected to marry, but in another. 

As to Anna, that restless soul was in a state of 
turmoil. Reason declared that there was no catise 
for alarm, but its voice was vain to still the terror 
her woman’s instinct experienced. She felt; and 
in the feeling all other considerations were lost. 
She felt that John did not desire those things 
for which she longed with her whole heart. She 
felt that her passionate eagerness for freedom 
from the trammels of Puritan sobriety was an 
emotion unknown to the man she had regarded as 
her lover. She felt that he had hardly missed her 
presence throughout the evening, that he had 
found a more genial, a quieter and a safer com- 
panionship in Mary. She felt that a new danger 
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threatened the happiness of which she dreamed. 
She felt that fiercest pang which rends a woman’s 
heart, the pang of jealousy; and there and then 
fear and rage began to work in her spirit. Her 
passion for John had become so identified with her 
desire for escape from the restraints of the com- 
munity that the two feelings were as one. Thus, 
her love for the man had become absorbing, for 
it represented all the ambitions of her life. So, 
now, danger menaced doubly from one source. 
Were John to love Mary, he would not give his 
hand to Anna—she would lose that husband 
whom she really loved in John. And, were she 
to lose him, farewell to all hope of flight from 
the intolerable servitude of the community, 

Anna shuddered in the solitude of her bare 
chamber. She glanced around this room, lighted 
by the spluttering tallow candle. The bare walls, 
the plain wooden bed, the straight-backed chairs 
and rigid bureau, filled her with new horror. 
Must she, then, never know the luxuries of life? 


Must she always walk stiffly, and be beset with 
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prim awkwardness in all her surroundings? The 
abundant imagination of a sensuous temperament 
enabled her to conjecture a thousand elegancies 
for the toilette of which she had never so much 
as heard the names. She endured the meagre 
ugliness of the present, only in the hope of leav- 
ing it all. And this hideous chamber was a type 
of her whole life as it must be there in 
that region—a life colorless as death, its one wild 
excitement the horrors of a diseased religion, the 
thrilling questioning of the soul as to whether 
or not it was fore-ordained for everlasting dam- 
nation. No; she could not endure the possibility 
of failure in her dreams. She must become John’s 
wife; he must carry her to a home of happiness, 
far remote. If Mary should stand in the way, 
then Mary must be overcome, as must any other 
difficulty. And Anna fell asleep, vowing that by 


all means—by any—she would achieve her end. 


CHAPTER... 
TWO MAIDS. 


THE widow Leonard and her daughter Mary 
lived in the mountainous~ district, nearly four 
miles by the road from the valley in which John 
Wicker’s farm was situated. Roaring Brook ran 
from its source in the heights past the widow’s 
house, and then on down to the valley in a sharp 
angle. Over the first summit, which lay be- 
tween John’s house and Roaring Brook, there was 
an easy path, less than a mile long. But this path 
led to the Brook Pool, half a mile above the point 
where Mary lived. At this place, the broadening 
river paused for a moment to revel in a vortex 
of its own making. Thence, it went leaping down 
the mountain side through rock-strewn rapids to 
the Upper Falls, a little cataract of thirty feet 
in height. At the foot of this fall, Roaring Brook 
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formed a tiny lake, calm to the eye, but with 
undercurrents rushing swiftly to the orifice, 
whence they issued in the larger falls for which 
the stream was famous. 

The widew’s home was in the midst of a level 
place of a hundred acres, which stretched along 
the lake below the Upper Falls. John often 
crossed the ridge to the Brook Pool, for there was 
excellent fishing there. But he did not on that 
account go on to the widow’s house, for the 
reason that the half mile along the stream was 
impassable. The rapids had cut through the rock 
of the mountain, and formed a cafion with sheer 
or hollowed walls, on which brawling waters beat 
furiously in their plunge. Thus, there was no 
way along the river bank, and as to crossing over 
the summit of the ridge, that lay between the 
Upper Falls and the pool, it was a long and dan- 
gerous climb, not to be undertaken save from 
urgent necessity or wild love of adventure. 

Thus, despite the comparative nearness of the 
two homes in a straight line, they were practically 
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remote from each other, and John had hardly 
spoken to Mary twice in his life. True, he had 
sometimes slyly observed her in the meeting 
house, but that was no more than he had done in 
the case of every man, woman and child within 
his range of vision at such times, for the parson’s 
doctrinal discourses were of a deadly dulness 
when unadorned by lurid descriptions of the 
quenchless flames. 

Now, in a moment, the scales had fallen from 
John’s eyes, and he saw in this quiet girl a won- 
derful woman. A subtle attraction held his 
thoughts to her, and it was that force which 
caused him, on the day following the maple-sugar- 
ing, to get his lines and hooks, and to trudge 
through the snow to Brook Pool. Ostensibly, 
even to himself, he went in order to fish through 
the ice. But, in reality, he went to the place be- 
cause it was near to this woman whose glamour 
had fallen on him. A man of mature age, un- 
touched by love for all his days, almost undis- 
turbed by passions, he had surrendered to the dan- 
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gerous intoxication of Anna’s sensuous spell. 
Her fiery nature had aroused his, so that his 
emotions had vibrated a slow harmony to her 
wild melody. But his inner heart was hardly 
touched, only made ready for the touch. Then, 
in the ripe epoch of his being, he had spoken with 
Mary, and his spirit awoke to love. Dull at first 
was the perception of the freshly-wakened spirit 
—so dull that the man himself did not understand 
the meaning of it all—but the spirit had awak- 
ened. Well might Anna’s instinct sound the 
alarm. The lover on whom all her hopes de- 
pended was, indeed, stolen from her. 

John cut a hole in the ice, and dropped his line 
into it. Then, he stood waiting; and, while he 
waited, he reflected. The air was crisp, but no 
wind stirred in the gorge, and the sun shone 
bright and warm. John felt himself happy, cu- 
riously happy, without known cause. He remem- 
bered his conversation with Mary, and the mem- 
ory was a delight. He took pleasure in think- 
ing of his nearness to the house. He wondered 
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if he could make Mary hear through the still air 
by shouting with all his might. He laughed at 
the idea; almost, he decided to try it. But he 
was deterred by a difficulty in thinking of any 
remark worth the noise, 

Suddenly, the sun was hidden by a cloud, and 
thereat John’s thought reverted to Anna. The 
delusion of his reflections was manifested by the 
words he spoke aloud in the emphasis of his 
opinion: 

“T’m not suited to her. She doth think I am, 
but I’m not—I must tell her so. She'll be 
glad to know before ’tis too late. I believe I’ll let 
the fishing go, and drop in at the deacon’s about 
those steers he hath to sell. I might have the 
chance of a word with Anna.” 

The same secret impulse that had led him to 
this fishing, now caused him to abandon it. Hon- 
estly deceived, he believed that he sought to open 
‘Anna’s eyes for her sake, when it was for 
the life of his own happiness that he strug- 
gled. 
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Deacon Parton saw John as that young man 
walked into his yard, and hastened at once to 
escort the visitor into the kitchen, which at this 
hour of the day, four in the afternoon, was free 
from any litter of cooking, and was made cheery 
by the great fireplace where the logs crackled 
merrily. 

“Mrs. Parton hath just stepped over to console 
the relict of our departed brother,” said the dea- 
con, thus referring to a widow recently bereaved. 
“ But sit down just the same. Now, thou’dst like 
amug of cider? ’Tis just hard enough.” . 

“Tf ’tis not troubling thee too much,” John 
answered. 

“°Tis not troubling me a mite, not a mite,” the 
deacon hastened to reply, with perfect truth; for 
he now raised his voice and called: 

“Anna!” 

“Yes,” came the reply from up-stairs, and in 
a moment the girl entered the room. She greeted 
John with that air of reserve to which he was 
accustomed when they met in the presence of 
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others. There was no time for more before her 
uncle said: 

“Now, Anna, take the quart pitcher, and go 
down-stairs, and draw some cider. Thou need’st 
no candle; there is light enough from the north 
window. And, if thou’rt frightened, thou canst 
‘remember ’tis not half what it will be when thou’rt 
in thy grave-—And be spry.” 

The cruel words revolted John, but Anna dis- 
appeared meekly, without even a rebellious look, 
and the deacon began a lively discourse to the 
guest anent his favorite theme: 

“Elder Johnson’s as sure as I am, and there 
are others, too, who think the same. Somebody 
in our midst is a witch. We never had such 
times in our community before. This is a re- 
spectable, God-fearing place, and there’s a good 
many of the elect who have made their calling 
sure, and the Lord wouldn’t smite us in His 
wrath. No, sir! ’Tis the powers of darkness that 
cause these troubles. There’s a witch here; we 
know that.” 
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“ Oh, I guess not,’ John ventured. 

But the deacon would not listen. 

“ Now, thou need’st not tell me, John Wicker. 
We know what we know; and we’ve made sure 
the devil’s working right here in our midst. 
They’ve got witches in Salem, and Id like to 
know why we shouldn’t have one here, too? 
Huh! Didst thou know that Amanda Jones was 
pining away?” 

“‘T heard she was sick,’ John answered. 

“ Well, ’tis a mysterious sickness,” the deacon 
continued; “ the doctor can’t tell what’s the mat- 
ter with her. She’s just wasting away. If that’s 
not witches’ work, I’d like to know what is?” 

The entrance of Anna diverted the deacon’s 
attention to the cider, and the subject of witches 
dropped. Soon after, a neighbor drove into the 
yard, and the deacon went out to speak to the 
new comer, so that John was left alone with Anna. 

“Oh, John,” were the girl’s first words, “isn’t 
he awful? And he doth know I fear to go there 
in the dark!” For the girl’s sensuous nature 
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was appalled by the cold gloom of the cellar where 
rats scampered, and spiders lurked. 

“Yes, he is a hard man, sure enough, Anna,” 
John hastened to agree. “ Never mind! thow'lt 
be getting away from him soon now.” 

“Tf only I could!” Her face spoke the rap- 
ture this hope bred in her bosom. Surely, John 
was not wavering in his faith to her, since he 
spoke thus! But his next words filled her with 
distress : 

“No, thou’rt sure to get married right away. 
I wanted to marry thee myself, but I don’t know 
whether I could suit thee, Anna. I’m afraid I 
never should be quite as gay as thou’dst like to 
have me. And I don’t wish to give up my home, 
and go among strangers, where I don’t know their 
“ways, where I'd have no friends. I’m not like 
thee, Anna, and so it seems to me that thou’dst 
better throw me over, and take somebody else.” 
Then, he suddenly became aware of the agony in 
the girl’s face, and it was an accusation. 

“No, no, I don’t mean thou’rt to do it, if thou 
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dost not wish to. Just for thine own sake, I 
thought thou’dst find somebody better suited to 
thee, Anna. But, if thou canst put up with me, 
why, I'll speak to the deacon to-day, and we'll 
get married any time thou sayest, and the sooner 
the better,” he concluded with a smile. 

Anna came to his side swiftly, and kissed him. 

“TI love thee, John,” she murmured happily. 
“T can’t give thee up.” 

John’s spirit nodded for a moment, lulled by 
the charm her presence exhaled, and he answered 
eagerly: 

“ And I love thee, darling. I'll speak to the 
deacon whenever he comes in. Give me another 
kiss first, there’s a dear girl.” 

But Anna was unwilling that John should 
speak of the engagement. 

“Tf thou dost,’ she said, “ folks will expect 
thee to be getting thy house ready for me, and 
there’s no use in that, as we're going away so 
soon.” 


“ But I don’t think it would be wise in us to 
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go away from here when we're married,” John 
remonstrated. 

Anna’s face clouded. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me that I could bear to 
live here. But I'll even give up going away—for 
thy sake,’ she whispered. 

“That’s a good girl,’ John said; and he 
thought with a sigh of relief that the matter was 


finally arranged. 
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SWEET TOILS OF LOVE. 


LATE in the spring, it snowed heavily for a 
week. Never before in the memory of Green- 
boro’ had there been so great a fall. All the 
roads were filled with drifts, so that traveling was 
next to impossible. But the farmers of the com- 
munity, used to the rigors of North American 
winters, were little troubled, for in every cellar 
there was an abundance of supplies. 

John chanced to hear that the man who worked 
for Mrs. Leonard had been taken ill while visit- 
ing a brother in the village, and it occurred to 
him that it would be an act of neighborly kind- 
ness to call on the mother and daughter, and to 
offer his services if they lacked anything. With 
this impulse of philanthropy, John put on his 
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sheepskin leggings, and set forth on the four 
miles’ walk to the Leonards’. The journey 
through the drifts took him three hours of hard 
work, but he was in the full vigor of manhood, 
and the toil was only a delight in the keen air 
of the winter’s day. It may be, too, that some- 
thing of energy came to him from an unconfessed 
desire to be again with Mary. However that 
may be, his step was quick and easy, if not light, 
when at last he walked across the piazza of the 
widow’s house, and his heart leaped joyfully in 
time to his cheery summons on the door. 

Mary appeared in answer to his knock. 

“Why, John Wicker!” she cried. “ How 
didst thou ever happen this way, with the roads 
in stich a staterP—But do come in, and get the 
overcoat off. Thou art half-frozen, I'll warrant.” 

“No, indeed,” John answered happily. ‘I’m 
right as a trivet. No danger of getting cold, 
ploughing through the snow-banks. Really, now, 
I’m not a bit cold,’—as Mary urged him to a 
seat close by the fireplace. ‘‘ But I heard thy 
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man was taken sick, so I thought I’d better step 
over and ask if there was anything a neighbor 
could do.” 

“Thou’rt very kind to take so much trouble,” 
Mary answered gratefully. “I didn’t know that 
the man was ailing. I hope ’tis nothing serious.” 

“Sort of lumbago, the doctor said; nothing 
very bad. But he may not be able to get out for 
a week or so.” 

“Why, what shall we do then?” Mary ex- 
claimed in some distress. “ There’s nobody else 
we can hire for a short time like that, and I’m 
afraid I can’t attend to all. I can manage every- 
thing except getting to the village, but I must 
have things from the store for the house, and 
some medicines for mother—she’s quite poorly 
just now.” 

“T hadn’t heard of it,’ John said. ‘“ What is 
the matter?”’ 

“Oh, ’tis a dreadful cold that hath hung on 
almost all winter. ’Tis on her lungs now, and 


she coughs dreadfully. I must get medicine for 
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her right away. That worries me more than any- 
thing else.” 

“No, thou mustn’t worry,’ John interrupted. — 
“Tl get the medicine for thee, and bring it up 
to-night.” 

“We have enough for three doses still,’’ Mary 
said; ‘any time to-morrow will do. But we're 
making thee a great deal of bother.” 

“Not at all,” John objected awkwardly; “TI 
might just as well come as not. There’s nothing 
much to be done this sort of weather. Besides, 
they'll have the road opened in a day more, so 
that I can ride up.—How’st thou been since the 
sugaring-off ?”’ 

“TI? Tm never sick,” Mary laughed. ‘“ Thou 
dost not think I look ill?” 

“No, I don’t,’ John retorted, with such ear- 
nestness that the additional emphasis of his ad- 
miring eyes was scarcely needed to make the blood 
flame rosily in Mary’s cheeks. 

And well might John gaze with delight on the 


girl who sat before him. She was neither short 
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nor tall, but her figure was perfection. It was 
perfection now in the lissome daintiness of its 
curves and poise; it would be perfection through 
the years of womanhood, if one might judge by 
the mother who had been famous for her beauty 
of form as well as of face through more than 
two-score years. And Mary had a face more 
beautiful even than her mother’s had been, for, 
if its loveliness was not of an equal merit in 
the separate features, it was yet finer in the sym- 
metry of the whole and in the character it sym- 
bolized. Her gray eyes were large and of ex- 
traordinary lustre, with a length at the farther 
ends that gave a strange intensity to their 
expression. The nose was so nearly straight that 
one was in constant doubt as to whether or not 
its line was really subtly concave. The mouth 
was a rosy mesh of graceful curves, with the 
daintiest of dimples for.its enhancing. The teeth 
were pearls, small and even. The cheeks were 
soft as the snow and touched warmly with red, 
which flickered a beautiful flame of color with 
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every varying mood. But the secret charm was 
in the unity of all these. Now, as John looked 
at her with one long, comprehensive glance, from 
the clustering abundance of her dark-brown hair 
to the tiny toe that peeped forth from beneath her 
skirt, he was amazed, awed even, by the spell she 
put on him. Often he had seen her; he could 
remember her as a child; he had desultory mem- 
ories of her through many years. But he had 
heeded her seldom; he had never regarded her 
with close attention until the night of the deacon’s 
sugar party. Hitherto, he had looked on her 
merely as a handsome girl. Then, for the first 
time, he discovered that she was a maiden in 
whom lay a profound charm. Now, he saw in 
her the ideal woman. His heart, made susceptible 
by the provocations of Anna, found an object for 
adoration in the person of Mary. He saw that 
she was beautiful; he knew that she was good. 
Instinctively, he reverenced her as he had never 
dreamed of reverencing Anna. He had no 
thought of kissing the crimson glory of this 
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mouth, as he had desired to taste the lips of Anna. 
But he was beset with a vague yearning to look 
for ever into the splendid light that beamed in 
Mary’s eyes. He felt a sudden hush within him, 
as if he had entered a sanctuary. There was a 
great realization of holiness growing in him. His 
soul expanded in an impulse of tenderness to- 
ward all things. In this spiritual contact with 
Mary, John found a source of aspiration toward 
everything noble. The idea weighed upon him 
that it must be a wonderful thing to live always 
where Mary lived, to see her, to hear her voice, 
to speak to her. A dread smote him as he re- 
membered that he must soon say farewell to her. 
Already, even, she might be wondering why he 
remained so late. At least, he could find an ex- 
cuse for staying a little longer. 

So, he spoke suddenly, after a pause which had 
embarrassed Mary, who was not used to like 
ardent silences. 

“Isn't there anything that needs doing just 
now?” 
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“ No,” she answered; “ I can do everything.” 

“But what about the stock?” John queried. 
“ Why, thou canst not get to the barn!” 

He rose and went to the window. 

“No, no, thou wouldst wear thyself out, just 
in getting there, besides the work afterward which 
is not of a sort for thy hands.” 

“Indeed, my hands are well used to work,” 
Mary answered. 

“Tt may be,” John retorted with a glance at 
Mary’s dainty fingers, “but I can only judge by 
appearances, and I think my two hands could 
shovel the snow away from here to the barn more. 
easily than could thine. Where is the shovel?” 

Mary made some further remonstrances, then 
showed him the shovel in the woodshed. From 
the woodshed, a path ran to the barn, and John 
forthwith set about clearing away the drifts with 
which it was encumbered. The exercise sent a 
glow through his body; but his heart was warm, 
even before the work began, with the thought that 
he was ministering to the needs of the girl he 
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admired with a reverence so tender. Strong al- 
ways, he now worked with such a will under the 
stimulus of his emotion that in ten minutes he 
had cleared more than half the fifty yards. Al- 
ready, for the distance he had come, the path lay 
revealed to its bed of long-packed snow, and 
from it on each side rose sloping walls. Now, 
the horses and cattle heard his coming, and sig- 
naled their delighted impatience. The cows 
lowed eagerly, the horses whinnied and stamped 
nervously on the stable floor. The sounds added 
to John’s pleasure, and he strove to increase his 
speed. The gentle tenderness which the society 
of Mary had caused to expand in his breast, ra- 
diated out to include all that needed his care. 

“Poor things,’ he murmured, “I suppose 
they’re half-starved! ” 

A moment later, he reached the swinging door 
of the barn. His back ached violently as he 
straightened it after the long strain, but he 
minded it not. He swung the door wide open, 
and stepped in on the barn floor. On the right 
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was the stable reserved for the horses, while the 
cow-shed was farther on through an opposite 
door, and the sheep had a snug little room to 
themselves on the left. To the redoubled saluta- 
tions of the horses and cows when he entered, 
there was added the softer greetings of the sheep. 
For the din of these, John did not hear a light 
step behind him, so that he gave a start of sur- 
prise, which was all delight, when Mary’s voice 
sounded at his side: 

“T must show thee where things are.” 

Mary had put on a shawl, which was wound 
warmly about her shoulders and under the arms. 
On her hands, she wore a pair of fur gloves, and 
her head was protected by a thick hood, so that 
John had no compunctions in accepting her prof- 
fered guidance. First, they aseended into the 
loft, and there John raised great forkfuls of hay, 
which he threw down the slides into the mangers 
of the horses below. It was a delight to him 
and to Mary to peer over a moment before the 
hay was cast in, and to read the welcome in the 
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eyes of the beast below, waiting with face up- 
turned. Then, when the bundle of hay went 
tumbling into the rack, it was a new joy 
to hear the snort of the horse as its head was 
buried under the bundle, and it began to champ 
its food. The cows were less demonstrative, 
though they shook their curved horns fiercely in 
revolt against the delay. The sheep bleated dole- 
fully, and displayed their usual absurd alarm, run- 
ning here and there, huddling together; but, after 
all, venturing swiftly enough when at last the 
hay fell in their rack. 

“ And, now, I must show thee the meal box,” 
Mary said, when they descended from the loft. 

John did not think of suggesting that to him 
a meal box was an object so familiar as hardly 
to be confused with other things. On the con- 
trary, he accepted her guidance meekly, and lis- 
tened humbly while she speculated as to the proper 
amount to be given to each of the three horses, 
a subject on which she displayed some ignorance. 
John, however, agreed with her that the tin basin 
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twice full might suffice for one horse, after whick 
he unblushingly gave half the quantity to each, 
knowing that thus they received more than their 
usual portion. Meantime, Mary passed out of the 
stable, and John, in his desire to rejoin her, has- 
tened his mealing of the horses with an impa- 
tience equal to theirs. Yet, he did not tell them 
to ‘‘stand over,” as he might have done at an- 
other time, when they crowded him against the 
side of the stall in their leap forward to nose 
the meal. Nor did he mind when they thrust 
their noses at the full basin, and blew a cloud of 
the meal dust over him. Instead, he came out to 
where Mary waited, without brushing himself, 
hoping for her attention. Then, a wave of delight 
surged in him when he heard her exclamation, 
and he thought he had never before known such 
joy as when Mary, smiling, brushed the dust from 
him with her own hands, 

In that sparsely settled region, it was often an 
impossibility to secure a servant, and John was 
not successful in finding any one to take the sick 
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man’s place at the Leonards’. It may be, indeed, 
that he did not very seriously bestir himself in 
the search, although he had assured Mary that 
he would see that she did not want attention. 
He, therefore, felt himself charged with the care 
of the widow’s farm, and he went daily to the 
house, where he busied himself for hours. To 
John, the two weeks during which the servant 
remained an invalid were the happiest he had ever 
known. By nature little given to self-analysis, 
he now shunned it by art, and tried to believe that 
the delight he experienced was only the reward of 
a disinterested philanthropy. At the meeting 
house, he heard the parson exhort his flock to 
care for and comfort the widow and fatherless, 
and thereupon John thrilled with a joy he attrib- 
uted to disinterested virtue, as he regarded the 
lovely profile of Mary who was seated three pews 
in front of him. 

During this same interval, John saw Anna no 
oftener than twice, and then for only a few mo- 
ments, so that he did not speak of his new em- 
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ployment. Otherwise, he hardly thought of Anna 
at all. His reflections were always traveling in a 
circle of which Mary was the centre. Various 
affairs at the widow’s house, the increasing fee- 
bleness of the mistress, the marketable value of 
certain yearlings, the getting-in of the wood, all 
of these received his careful consideration, because 
each of them required the consideration of Mary 
along with it. 

As to Mary, for the first time in her life she 
had a man as her companion, a man who proved 
himself sympathetic and true. The effect was 
profound on the virgin heart of the girl. More- 
over, there was that in John’s manner which 
unmistakably revealed his love. Mary felt that 
she was dear to him, and a sweet gratitude urged 
her to return his affection with affection. Her 
loneliness of youth cried out for the charm of 
this companionship. Hitherto, she had loved only 
her mother and her God. Now, she began to love 
another, a man, and with this new love the old 
loves were strengthened. Her capacity for love 
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grew as a new demand was created, and there 
was more than an abundance for all. She had 
no romances to read, wherein to find feeble pic- 
tures of her own chaste passion. Only, she felt 
a strange, new, glorious emotion vibrate in her 
breast when she read the Song of Songs. For 
one ecstatic moment, she became blasphemous, 
and made the burning words those of John to 
her. Then, sweet saint, she was filled with hor- 
ror for a fraud so sacrilegious, and cried herself 
to sleep in great doubt as to her election. Mary 
loved, with a love as beautiful as her soul was 
pure. A shy fear lest John should speak clearly 
was her only thorn. Somehow, it seemed to her 
that this affection was too sacred for words, and 
she rejoiced daily that the fond silence remained 


still unbroken. 
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CHAPTER, Vil; 
THE ACHE OF JEALOUSY. 


“TI TELL thee, Mrs. Parton,” the deacon re- 
marked to his wife, one evening as they sat at 
supper with Anna and the hired man, “TI tell 
thee, the widow Leonard must die.” 

“Why, deacon, what cause hast thou to think 
that?’ Mrs. Parton queried, with melancholy en- 
thusiasm at the thought of a prospective fu- 
neral. 

“T can tell thee ’mighty quick what doth make 
‘me think it—witchcraft!”’ 

“Why, deacon! What dost thou mean?” 

““T mean, she’s being killed by the same witch 
that hath spoiled all my cabbages, and made thy 
preserves mouldy.” 
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“Oh, I’m not sure it was witchcraft ailed’ the 
preserves,’ protested his wife. 

“Didst thou ever have preserves mouldy be- 
POte ie 

“ Thou knowest perfectly well, Deacon Parton, 
that ve never before lost one can of preserves 
in the thirty years since I took up with thee,” 
snapped the lady. 

“ Well, didst thou do them the same this year 
ae always before?” 

“There wasn’t one mite of difference, not 
one!” 

“T’d like to know then,” the deacon concluded 
triumphantly, ‘ what better evidence any Chris- 
tian could ask for! °Tis some witch working in 
this town, and I’d like to know who it is, and so 
would some others. The widow is the fourth one 
to sicken very mysteriously.” 

“Why, I thought she just had a cough,” Anna 
interrupted. 

“And I suppose thou knowest better what ail- 
eth her than Doctor Hall doth,” the deacon re- 
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plied with contempt. ‘ The doctor saith he can’t 
understand why she doth not get better. He says 
her cough is nothing. She hath been sick abed 
more than two weeks now. And the man hath 
been sick, too—another case of witchcraft. The 
doctor thought at first that it was lumbago, be- 
cause it was in his back. But, when it traveled all 
over the fellow, and settled on the top of his head, 
then, the doctor says, he knew it wasn’t any mere, 
usual, mortal ailment put down in the medical 
books.” 

“However did they get along without any 
man, and the widow sick abed?” Mrs. Parton 
asked. 

“John Wicker hath been doing the chores for 
them,” the deacon answered. “It looks to me 
as if he and Mary might make a match of it. 
Folks say he hath been going there every day, 
staying hours at a time, so he hath had chance 
enough to court the girl.” 

“T should think so, with her mother sick im 
bed,’ Mrs. Parton agreed. 
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Anna’s face had changed from red to white and 
then to red again as she listened. It was her 
first knowledge that John had been visiting Mary, 
and a fury of fear and anger possessed her. She 
ate no more, and the moment the meal was ended 
she hastened to shut herself in her room to think 
of this news. The mere fact of John’s so-con- 
stant association with Mary would have filled her 
with anxiety, but now, to this cause for alarm, 
there was added the suspicious circumstance that 
he had kept the matter secret from her, Anna, 
his betrothed. There must have been, then, some 
guilt on his conscience, or he would have at once 
told of Mary’s situation to Anna, whom he might 
well consider her best friend, as she had been. 
Now, indeed, the relation was changed, for Anna 
heartily hated the girl she recognized as a poten- 
“tial rival, but neither Mary nor John was aware 
of this\. Why, then, should John fail to make 
Anna awiare of the visits he paid daily? Surely, 
they we:e noteworthy. Forthwith, Anna deter- 
mined to visit Mary on the following day, and 
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learn from her by shrewd questions and observa- 
tions, whether or not John had been seduced from 
the allegiance he owed. 

Anna, knowing the fondness of Mrs. Parton 
for harrowing details, talked at some length dur- 
ing the next forenoon concerning the troubles at 
the Leonards’ home, and discussed the horrors of 
witchcraft until the old lady was excited to weird 
interest in her neighbors’ affairs. Then, uncon- 
sciously yielding to her niece’s will, she ex- 
claimed : 

“T wish I knew just how things are up 
there.” 

“ Yes, isn’t it dreadful?’ Anna encouraged. 

“Tf the deacon was here, I’d ask him to drive 
me over there. It’s our duty to console the af- 
flicted. But there’s no team, with him away in 
the woods with the span.” 

“T wish somebody else was going, so we could 
hear,’ Anna suggested. 

“Why,” her aunt cried, “I never thought— 
thou canst go!” 
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head!” And the old lady wagged her thin curls 
viciously. “ Nows, go straight and get ready, and 
be quick, and I’ii just put some things in a bas- 
ket for thee to carry. Hurry thyself!—I shall 
never understand how a God-fearing woman like 
my sister could have had the heart to bear such 
a child—and after all the bringing up thou’st 
had from me, too!” 

Two hours afterward, Anna knocked at the 
door of the widow’s house. As she stood waiting 
for it to be opened, she was filled by a quick 
terror lest John might be within. It seemed to 
her that, if she found him there with Mary, her 
self-control would be insufficient to hide her anger 
and grief. She was not fearful as to her con- 
duct in the interview with Mary alone; she be- 
lieved herself more than a match for the girl. 
But she desired above all things to avoid a rup- 
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ture with John, or anything that might suffice to 
suggest one to him. She had a grim belief that 
he would take advantage of such an oppor- 
tunity. 

She listened intently, but could hear no 
voices within. If John was thce-e, they were not 
talking; or, if talking, it was in whispers. Rage 
burned in her at the thought, but she commanded 
herself in a measure, for now some one was at 
the door. In a moment more, it opened, 
and Mary welcomed her with delighted sur- 
prise. 

Mary’s first words relieved Anna of the chief 
fear. 

“What, Anna! Oh, I’m so glad! And I was 
so lonely, for mother hath been asleep two hours! 
Do come right in. Who would have thought of 
thy walking all this way to see us? Mother’ll 
be so pleased ! d 

It was Mary herself who first introduced John’s 
name. 

“ T don’t know what we should have done,”’ she 
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concluded, after describing her mother’s illness 
and the hired man’s, “if it hadn’t been for 
John—Mr. Wicker. He hath been so good to 
us!” 

As she spoke, Mary’s voice grew soft, and the 
color in her cheeks brightened perceptibly to 
Anna’s jealous eyes. Yet, Anna, though suffer- 
ing acutely, was able throughout the interview so 
far to dominate her emotion as to conceal it from 
the other. So, now, she asked calmly: 

“ Why, what hath he done? ” 

Thereupon, Mary, who was only too anxious 
for an opportunity to rehearse the virtues of her 
hero, described minutely all the attentive kind- 
ness the young man had lavished on the Leonards. 
And Anna listened so well that Mary enlarged 
on the details, praising John’s strength, and even 
venturing at last to rhapsodize over his manly 
beauty. 

But this was more than Anna could endure. 
All the jealous hate that had been growing in her 
heart, clutched at her will, and, though she main- 
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tained her calm sufficiently to speak the words 
jestingly, there was a sting of bitterness in her 
exclamation: 

“Why, thou seem’st to be quite in love with 
him!” 

At this saying, Mary was moved to deep emo- 
tion. To hear another cry those holy words was 
both torture and bliss. The beautiful truth was 
at once emphasized and profaned. It was so splen- 
did to hear the wonderful fact told by Anna’s 
lips! It was so terrible to have her heart’s shrine 
flooded with the garish light of day! Yet, it 
chiefly delighted her, for even the pain involved 
thinking of him, and that was always joy. A 
deep crimson flooded her cheeks, and rested there 
for a long minute; her eyes were shining with 
tears beneath the black fringe of lashes; her scar- 
let lips wreathed into a half-smile of tender rev- 
erie; her bosom rose and fell in a dainty storm of 
sighs. 

To Anna, this silent confession was an intol- 
erable anguish. It seemed to her that hope was 
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dying then and there. Only one chance remained, 
and she risked a knowledge of the worst. 

“And doth he love thee?” 

If Mary’s face before had been beautiful, it 
now became heavenly in the glory of joy that il- 
luminated it. One more sigh, soft as Psyche’s 
~ when she looked on Cupid, breathed upon the air. 
The shining eyes opened and flashed one shaft of 
happiness toward her whom she thought a friend. 
On the round rose of her cheek, there shone the 
soft splendor of a tear, a tear of unspeakable 


rapture, as she murmured in modest shame: 
“Oho Anna |.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MADNESS. 


THE weather had changed on the day in which 
Anna paid her visit to Mary. The sharp cold, 
that had followed the great storm, had suddenly 
broken. The wind blew a gale from the south; 
the sun shone warm. Under these conditions, the 
snow began rapidly to melt away. When Anna 
started on her homeward journey, the road was a 
slush of snow in which her feet sank to the ankles 
at every step. But, in the stress of emotion, the 
girl scarcely noted the discomforts of the walk. 
Little she recked that her feet were soaking, 
that her skirt was wringing wet. Her only 
thought was of the calamity that had come upon 
her. Her brain seemed bursting with the whirl 
of ideas buzzing in it; her heart was a flaming 
sore. The agitation of her mood found a certain 
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relief in the toil of walking over the sodden road, 
and the distance back was made in almost half 
the time it had taken her to go. 

As night fell, she entered her home, and she 
was at once beset by the impatient Mrs. Parton. 

“Well, thou hast been a-gadding. Why didst 
thou not come before, and me all the work to do? 
Don’t talk to me—I know thy laziness. Do look 
out for thy wet skirt on my clean floor. Why, 
thou look’st as if thoud’st been dragged through 
a mill pond. My goodness, do go and get those 
clothes off, or thou’lt have thy death of cold. 
Why wert thou not careful? We've trouble 
enough without having thee sick on our hands. 
And who’s going to pay the doctor’s bills? I'd 
like to know! And thou’rt not in a fit state to 
die, not yet; and I don’t know as thou’lt ever be. 
Why dost thou not say something? What dost 
thou sit there staring like that for? Go along 
and get thy clothes changed before the deacon 
sees thee. He hath not the patience I have with 
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thee. I do put up with much for my dead sister’s 
sake-—Doth the widow think the witches have 
got her?” 

But Anna made no answer. The moment she 
entered the house, the wild rush within her ceased. 
An apathy lay upon her. The stimulant of ex- 
citement removed, her body made known its fa- 
tigues. Her legs grew leaden, and she could 
hardly totter to a chair, where she sank down, 
and remained powerless to stir. Her brain, too, 
was dulled. She heard the tirade of her aunt, 
but only vaguely. The last words echoed in her 
brain with a horrible, ceaseless insistence : 

“The witches have got her! the witches have 
got her!” 

She was too weak to stop the mechanical re- 
iteration of the phrase, and it sounded on and 
on in hideous monotony. Mrs. Parton, at first 
delighted by this silence, which permitted her 
to speak all that was on her mind without inter- 
ruption—a boon not often conceded by Anna— 
now waited dumbly in growing astonishment. 
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“Why, what on earth doth ail the girl?” she 
questioned at last. 

But Anna did not hear. She was listening to 
that refrain: 

“The witches have got her! the witches have 
wot her) 4 

A moment later, she toppled from her chair, 
and rolled on the floor in a swoon. 

Mrs. Parton, now thoroughly alarmed, called 
the deacon, and Anna was soon undressed, rolled 
in hot blankets, and put to bed. Though she 
partially regained consciousness while undergo- 
ing this treatment, her mind did not clear, and 
she sank into slumber that was at first torpor, 
then delirium. 

It was two o’clock when Anna passed from 
a sleep of pain to a waking of anguish. There 
was no light in the chamber where she unclosed 
her burning eyes, no light save the faint glimmer 
of a clouded moon which crept ghastly through 
the window. The half-madness of her dreams 
was still upon her, and she shuddered with dread 
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of the phantoms her wandering sight conjured 
about her. For fear of them, she hid her face 
beneath the coverlet. But, forthwith, her illu- 
sion changed. She felt herself stifling, and with 
a gasp flung the bed-clothes from her. The cold 
air was a relief, and for an instant her spirit 
rested. Then, again, she saw clustering, hate- 
ful faces, and she shook in horror of them. But, 
now, she did not think of hiding from them in 
the bed—rather, she would fly from this accursed 
place. Surely, the witches were after her. She 
must fly, fly! In this hour, all the superstition 
that had surrounded her from childhood, all the 
superstition she had scorned, all the superstition 
her sensuous nature abhorred for the gloom it 
engendered—this superstition hurled itself upon 
her, clung to her, mastered her, made her its 
puppet. 

Anna clutched at the blankets, and pulled them 
about her over her night-gown—not for warmth, 
but in desire of some shield against the crowding 
monsters. A pair of slippers had been left on 
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her feet as an extra precaution against the chill’s 
effect. Thus clad, Anna ran from her room and 
down. the stairs. With the impulse of flight 
still upon her, she unlocked the front door, and 
rushed forth into the night. 

Blindly, she fled through the snow, out into the 
lane that led down to the brook, where she had 
tested in John’s arms. But, now, she did not 
descend toward the basswood trees. She paused 
on the crest of the hill, and looked about her 
with staring eyes. Here, the space was all open, 
and the light was enough for one to see clearly. 
The ground lay white on every side, except where 
the melting snow formed pools of water, black 
beneath the sky. And that sky was chaotic as 
Anna’s mind. Here and there, everywhere, great 
storm clouds were massed, and these changed and 
moved with a speed that showed the heavens 
reeling, for the gale still continued; it had even 
increased. It sounded loudly through the bare 
branches of the poplars grouped by the house; 
like a song of devils, it came shrieking among 
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the trees of the orchard; it wailed around the 
corners of the barn. It whispered evilly in 
Anna’s ears: 

“The witches have got her! the witches have 
got her!” 

And, once again, Anna’s mood changed. Un- 
til now, it had been chiefly one of desolation, an- 
guish at the losing of John, anguish at the hope- 
lessness of escape from the life she loathed, agony 
through every voluptuous fiber at seeing nought 
before her in life save the bitter words, the sever- 
ity, the bleakness, the loneliness of her home, or 
one like it—in eternity nought save the sulphur- 
ous pit. As she heard faintly the venomous 
exclamations of Mrs. Parton on her return, they 
had only served to epitomize the character of her 
whole life. The harsh voice of the deacon, as 
he supported her to her bed, had sounded the 
bitter command of her destiny. The leaguing 
phantoms had appeared as the naked horrors of 
days to come in this austere place. The growing 
revolt of years had found its climax in the prom: 
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ise of freedom. The rebellion had warred so 
fiercely, when love of a savior came as the ally 
of hate against unkindness, that its subjection 
by despair had overthrown Anna’s mental poise, 
and driven her to a self-pity that was akin to 
madness. Her craving for enjoyment—the 
birthright of her temperament and the honor of 
her youth—had become an emotional deformity 
under the constant pressure of a fanatical con- 
demnation by those in authority over her. This 
deformity threatened to destroy her. Its fatal 
tendency had been checked by the opening of a 
means for escape. That single opening closed, 
the disease must consume her.. An unconscious 
analysis of her temperament taught this truth to 
Anna, and in it was the source of her self-pity. 
Yet, out of self-pity, there came in this hour 
another, and a more evil, mood—that of hate. 
How she hated! Aye, speed clouds! howl 
winds! ‘These are fit companions for bounding 
fury in the blood. A black rage fell upon Anna, 
and shut out all that was not of it. In the sky, 
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the racing masses were gibing; the wind roared 
derision. Heaven and earth were mocking her 
plight, laughing at her for the way in which she 
had let Mary triumph over her—that Mary who 
had been her friend, that Mary who by sim- 
pering wiles had lured John away! How she 
hated Mary, whom she had seen blushing and 
sighing for another’s lover! How she hated. 
Mary! How her head whirled with this thought 
of hate! How her heart strained with the throb 
of it! The devils she had seen in her chamber 
were come again; they stood and jeered. But 
she cared not for them, for nothing only her hate. 
‘The refrain came, shouted by the wind: 

“The witches have got her! the witches have 
got her!” But she did not mind the din of it 
in her head—nothing mattered except that she 
hated Mary. 

But stay! Something strange lay in the 
words, something good to hear! What? Yes, 
yes, that was it: 

“The witches have got her! the witches have 
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got her l= ves, yes! Oh, if they only had, if 
only the witches had Mary—Mary, whom she 
hated! 

With the thought, a subtle lucidity opened in 
Anna’s fancies. Why should the witches not 
have Mary? The deacon believed they had the 
mother, that they had the man—why should they 
not have Mary, too? True, Anna did not 
believe in witches; but, now, she told herself, she 
would believe for her hate’s sake. And there 
were the devils to encourage her conversion. 
They sang: 

“ The witches have got her! the witches have 
got her!” 

And, as she heard the screaming devils, Anna 
sank on her knees in the snow, and prayed blas- 
phemously to them, and to their master, that they 
would destroy her enemy forever. 

Suddenly, it occurred to her that this prayer 
was like a compact with the fiend. But the 
thought did not appal. It had never occurred 


to her to doubt the apparent meaning of Mary’s 
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silent confession. She believed that John had 
treacherously forsaken her, and pledged his troth 
to another. With that belief, all hope failed— 
for time, for eternity. To give herself to the 
powers of evil was to lose nothing, since all was 
already lost. So, now, this thought of a com- 
pact only served to stimulate her lust for revenge 
to new extravagance. She rested prostrate, and 
offered herself to the unholy service. She swore 
to do all the will of Satan, if thereby she might 
wreak vengeance on Mary. The memory of 
stories she had heard incited her, and she bit her 
hand until the blood gushed forth. Then, she 
dipped a finger in the crimson stain, and traced 
a cross upon the snow. Then, she spat upon the 
sacred sign; and, below this witness of her sac- 
rilege, she scrawled her name, Anna. 

A light grew in the air before the frantic girl. 
She thought it was her master, come to initiate 
her into the foul rites; and she uttered a scream, 
half of terror, half of joy. But the voice she 
heard was only that of her uncle, who, wakened 
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by her opening of the hall door, had discovered 
her flight, and had been searching for her, lan- 
tern inhand. As he reached his niece, he stopped 
and raised her roughly, saying: 

“T think a spanking is just the thing thou 
need’st, thou limb of Satan.” _ 

Anna heard, and laughed frenziedly.. The 
words blended so strangely with the cry she heard 
everywhere now: 

“The witches have got her! the witches have 
got her!” 
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CHAPFER IX: 
THE DEAD HAND. 


Mrs. LEonarD grew worse. Her vitality, at 
no time very strong, had been weakened by 
mourning over the death of her husband, which 
had occurred five years before. Now, the cough: 
she had contracted consumed her strength little 
by little, and the lack of fresh air and exercise, 
necessitated by the severity of the climate, aided 
in the undermining of her system. Day by day, 
her strength failed, and she herself realized that 
the end was approaching. A natural anxiety as 
to her child’s future had long troubled her, and 
this now became acute. The small property on 
which they had contrived to live had only suf- 
ficed for the bare necessities of life under most 
economical management. It was worth little to 
sell, even if a purchaser could be found. It 
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could be of permanent value only when made a 
home. Yet, Mary could not live there alone, and 
the introduction of any one else into the house- 
hold would leave insufficient for her daughter’s 
wants. It would have been better for Mary to 
have made her home with some other member of 
her family, but this Mrs. Leonard regarded as 
a desperate remedy. The only ones from whom 
by close kinship she could reasonably ask a shel- 
ter for Mary, were a cousin and his wife, living 
about fifty miles to the scuth, and she knew them 
to be of the severest Puritan type, with whom 
the orphan would have a life almost as unhappy 
as that of Anna with the Partons. 

It was, then, with delight that she considered 
John Wicker’s frequent visits. His character 
was known and esteemed. He had a sufficient 
fortune for comfort, even more. That he was 
in love with Mary, Hie mother knew, for she had 
_ seen the two together. By the same observation, 
she was sure that her daughter loved John. 

So, day after day, the widow lay wasting, but 
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now with a calm in her thoughts, as she watched 
the drama developing before her eyes. It never 
occurred to her that John could have any en- 
tanglements elsewhere. The formal wooing pre- 
scribed in those days made such a supposition 
an absurdity. There remained only one thing to 
desire—that John should speak, and the mat- 
ter be finally arranged, before she passed 
away. 

The recovery of the hired man and his return 
to service caused a partial cessation of John’s 
visits. Instead of coming daily, he came only 
once or twice in the week, somewhat to Mrs. 
Leonard’s surprise, for she could see in his eyes 
when they turned toward Mary that no change in 
his feelings held him aloof. She began to de- 
bate the wisdom of quietly trying to win a con- 
fession from him, since he seemed afraid to speak. 
She felt that the time left to her was getting very 
short, and she could not bear to die without 
assurance as to Mary’s welfare. 

Meantime, John had no suspicion that any 
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save himself knew aught of the passion within 
him. He saw Anna rarely, and the idea that she 
might guess the infidelity in his affection never 
came to him in his interviews with her. He saw 
Mary oftener; but here, too, he fancied he wore 
a mask those sweet eyes could not pierce. As to 
Mrs. Leonard, though he regarded her with pro- 
found veneration as the mother of Mary, he saw 
her only in Mary’s presence, and for that reason 
the mother was merely a shadow, an unreality. 
For John knew now that he loved Mary. The 
knowledge had warmed his heart for weeks before 
he confessed it to himself. He believed this love 
was a sin, and as such it lay a burden on his 
conscience. But such a burden!—a ray of sun- 
shine, a glowing star, a red, red rose, a white, 
white lily, such was the burden of guilt! He 
told himself that, in his duty as the promised 
husband of Anna, he could not love another; and, 
as he rehearsed this axiom of rectitude, his soul 
vibrated with the melody of Mary’s voice, and 
the splendor of her eyes clothed him with joy. 
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Sometimes, despair smote him; but that was 
when he thought of never seeing Mary again. 
And, being human, he disliked being miserable, 
so he banished all thought of ultimate separa- 
tion, and stole his happiness while yet there was 
time. He never thought of abandoning Anna. 
His nature was incapable of such open treachery. 
Moreover, now that he loved, his heart expanded 
in gentleness to all. Mary was so good that 
everything was good; all earth was heaven 
because this angel dwelt in it. He could do no 
harm to any one since he loved this virtue made 
flesh. In Mary, John saw the glory of woman 
as he had never seen it before. Woman became 
divine in the person of Mary, and the garment 
of womanhood, by whomsoever worn, now be- 
came sacred. He looked on Anna with softer 
tenderness than before, though he had no love for 
her. Not for worlds would he have caused her 
unhappiness. He would never make any woman 
unhappy. 

John was meditating on these things one even- 
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ing, when Albert entered the house in search of 
him. 

“John,” he exclaimed at sight of his brother, 
“the widow Leonard is dying, the doctor says, 
and she hath sent for thee.” 

“Dying!” John echoed, in conste-nation, 

“Yes; and the doctor saith thou must hurry ii 
thou art to get there in time. Get on thy coat, 
while I saddle the mare for thee.” 

John obeyed promptly, and in two minutes he 
was galloping furiously over the mountain road. 
When, at last, he reached the door of the widow’s 
house, it was opened to him by a woman of the 
village who had volunteered her service in this 
emergency. Mary, for whom he asked, was with 
her mother. John paused only to lay aside his 
overcoat and hat; then he entered the sick-cham- 
ber. 

The widow sat in the bed, propped up on pil- 
lows, and her face showed ghastly amid the white 
about it. Even in this moment, John’s gaze 
hurried for one look at the girl who stood beside 
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the bed, holding her mother’s hands. But, in 
this hour of parting, the daughter could spare no 
time to John—death would not wait. And John, 
reproved by her momentary indifference to him, 
turned his eyes to the worn face on the pillows. 

As he moved forward, the widow heard him, 
and unclosed her eyes. A dim pleasure shone in 
the sunken orbs as she recognized the new comer, 
and her lips moved. 

John could not hear the words, but he knew 
that they were a summons, and he hastened to 
obey. Coming to the bedside, he stooped until 
his face was close to hers—that he might hear 
and understand her wish. 

The widow remained silent for a little, as if 
collecting strength for her need. Then, she 
spoke more loudly than before, with something 
of triumph in the question, for she could not doubt 
his answer. 

“ Dost thou love her?” 

‘At the words, John’s heart stood still; then 
it leaped to his throat. What did the dying 
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woman mean? Did he love?—love whom? 
And, as if his thought were laid bare to her, the 
trembling lips moved once again, and the whis- 
per came: 

“Dost thou love Mary?” 

There was no longer room to doubt. The 
secret he thought his alone was shared by the 
mother. Did Mary, too, know? Had_ she 
known always? A sudden, supreme bliss touched 
him at the thought that perhaps she had known, 
and had been glad. But, straightway, this de- 
light passed before the horror of it all. No, no; 
Mary did not know, could not know. Had she 
heard her mother’s words? No, they were too. 
faint; they must have been too faint for Mary’s 
ear. He darted one glance at the girl, and saw 
her face drawn with anguish. No, she could not 
have heard. Her only thought was for the 
. enemy, death, that lurked within the shadows of 
this chamber. But the widow knew. The man- 
ner of her knowledge was a mystery—but she 
knew. John looked on the thin features, a new 
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respect mingled with his doubt and dread: this 
feeble invalid had been strong to read his hidden 
heart. And, now that he looked at her, he 
found her eyes burning into his. That same 
question her lips had framed shone in the eyes. 
What answer could he make? The force of the 
dying woman—all centred in this care for her 
child—was stronger than he could resist. The 
eloquence of pleading desire flowed through her 
gaze into his soul. She knew the truth of his 
love; she demanded his confession, that her spirit 
might go from earth in peace. A third time, the 
bloodless lips moved, but no sound issued from 
them. There needed none; John knew her will. 
Always, he read it in those eyes that held his, 
into which now crept a gleam of fear, as he stood 
silent. Before the shadow of this dread grow- 
ing upon her, John felt himself undone. He 
could not lie now, and by untruth torture the last 
moments of Mary’s mother. No, rather let her 
last breath be comforted by illusion based on 
truth. In the stress of the moment, John’s vision 
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was clarified, and he saw all that the widow had 
feared for the future of her child, all that she 
had hoped from his passion. Now, it was too 
late for explanation. If she could look back on 
him from worlds beyond, she would understand 
and forgive. So, he spoke the truth, softly and 
reverently : 

Yes, I love her.” 

John whispered the words to the mother’s ear, 
for they must not reach Mary. But, low as was 
his speech, it sounded carillons of joy to the dy- 
ing woman. Her eyes filled with rapture that 
shone through a film of tears—her last on earth, 
and those of happiness. Her-lips moved again, 
and this time in thanksgiving. Then, by a su- 
preme effort, she raised one hand gropingly to- 
ward John. Instinct taught him her will, and 
he took the cold fingers in his. By the last move- 
ment of her life, she drew the man’s hand down 
until it rested on Mary’s already lying on her 
bosom. With those two hands joined beneath 
her own, a smile of sadness, that was not of 
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pain, curved her lips. The sorrow of parting 
bore upon her heart, but with it was supreme 
comfort, for dimly before her on either side she 
beheld her daughter and her son. On her bo- 
som, she held their hands joined now, as they 
must remain throughout the journey of life. Yes, 
God was good! God was good! Oh, might 
_He always give His peace to them, even as He 
had given it to her in that final hour! 

With this last prayer, her breath exhaled in 
the sigh of death. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A NIGHT OF SORCERY. 


THE death of Mrs. Leonard did not abate the 
hate that Anna bore Mary. For a month, Anna 
had continued in a low fever, induced by shock 
and exposure, and aggravated by the wild hallu- 
cinations that had not left her since the night of 
the tempest, when she prayed for vengeance on 
her enemy. The distortions of that time when 
she had knelt on the snow remained in her mem- 
ory, its errors uncorrected, for she had lost con- 
sciousness again after the deacon found her. So, 
she believed devoutly that she had sold her soul 
to an infernal bondage, and that the fiend she 
worshiped had appeared before her in a flaming 
glory to receive her homage. And such was 
the vindictive rage which abode in her warped 
heart that she had no regret. On the contrary, 
she dared to hope that her infamous compact 
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would gain the end she craved. Could she but 
compass the destruction of Mary, then John 
must return to her. Meantime, while awaiting 
the consummation of her vengeance, she would 
disguise her knowledge of his falseness. She 
knew her lover’s character so well that she relied 
upon his promise to her. She believed he would 
marry her ultimately, did she give him no excuse 
for withdrawing. But she was, too, convinced 
that he would not be willing to leave the coun- 
try for the sake of he: chimeras so long as Mary 
remained to charm him to the spot. This obsta- 
cle removed, Anna thought she could sway John 
to her longing for another land. On this ac- 
count, then, if on no other, there was needed the 
destruction of Mary. But there was, besides, 
that terrific reason for overwhelming the girl 
John loved, the reascea of hate grounded on 
woman’s jealousy of a successful rival—a hate 
so deadly that it is like madness, and as danger- 
ous to hater as to hated. 


Anna gradually recovered her strength in a 
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measure, but her spirit continued its evil brood- 
ing. Only in John’s presence did she attempt 
to resume something of her old vivacity. All 
the strength of her temperament had gone to 
feed her schemes. She turned her thoughts 
more than ever to fantastic dreams of delight in 
lands remote, to which John should some day 
carry her. 

“Drat the girl,” the deacon said to his wife 
one night; ““she goeth about the house like a 
funeral. What’s the matter with her? She used 


to have a spirit of her own, but now she saith 


not a word.” 
“Well, I think she hath not got quite well 
again yet,’ Mrs. Parton answered. ‘“ She doth 


look sad, but that’s the way with low fevers. 
Sometimes, I’ve talked to her, but it doth not seem 
to cheer her up-much—and I didn’t suppose it 
would. But I mean to do my duty by my own 
dead sister’s child, Deacon Parton.” 
“Humph!”’, the deacon retorted; “it might 
do more good if I gave her a talking to.” And 
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then he began a meditation on the most fearful 
texts he could remember, which might serve as 
missiles to launch at his niece. 

At the hour of this conversation, Anna had re- 
tired to her room for the night. But she did 
not undress as usual to-night. Once in the soli- 
tude of her cold and cheerless chamber, she set 
the candle on the bureau, with the mirror back 
of it to increase the light. Then, she locked the 
door, and went to a wardrobe that stood at one 
end of the room. There, she climbed upon a 
chair, and thus she was able to reach to the top 
of the wardrobe. From this, she took a bundle, 
which she carried to the table. When she un- 
wrapped the papers, the contents appeared as a 
large lump of wax. 

Anna now seated herself in a chair, at the side 
of the table facing the candle. For a long time, 
she sat motionless, her eyes fixed on the shape- 
less wax with an expression of black malignity. 
Her mouth was set, with the corners drawn to a 
sneer that marred the beautiful curve of the lips; 
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her nose, too, was drawn down a little, the nos- 
trils contracting from time to time with the force 
of her emotion. At first, this contemplation of 
the wax seemed to excite her, for her cheeks 
were filled with color. But, little by little, the 
blood left the skin, until she became white as one 
dead. Indeed, as she sat motionless and rigid, 
there seemed no life in her, save for the fire 
burning in her eyes. She was in a half-trance, 
induced by her concentrated thought on the hate 
she bore Mary. 

Finally, she began to work, fashioning the wax. 
At first, her efforts were clumsy; but, after an 
hour of perseverance, she was rewarded with a 
measure of success. One could have seen that 
this was the model of a woman; done badly, it 
is true, but not to be mistaken. Anna renewed 
the candle, which had begun its final sputterings, 
and then gave another hour to improving the de- 
tails of the waxen figure. At last, it was finished. 
Other eyes might be unable to recognize for 


whom this crude effigy was meant, but Anna 
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knew, and she rejoiced in her knowledge: it was 
Mary. : 
Anna ceased her activity, and regarded the 
figure with horrible delight. Her will com- 
manded her to consider this thing as if it were 
truly Mary whom she held before her, and the 
hate hot within her made the delusion a joy, 
since now she would make her enemy suffer. A 
swift fear leaped into her eyes once—she felt 
suddenly that her master, the devil, looked over 
her shoulder at the work. Slowly, she turned 
her head to see, and a curious look of relief | 
spread over her face when she saw that no one 
was there. Then, she laughed softly in mock- 
ery of her own passing fear. Why should she 
be afraid of the devil? Was he not the friend 
who helped her to vengeance? Did he not him- 
self suggest to her in her dreams how she was to 
compass the destruction she coveted? Aye, he 
was indeed her friend, since he was her guide 
in these unholy mysteries whereby she would 
wreak woe on Mary. 
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Now, Anna’s laugh of scorn for herself 
changed to a ghastly merriment of glee in gloat- 
ing over the tortures she would inflict. Swayed 
by uncanny eagerness to begin the foul work, she 
rose hastily, and went to the bureau. There, she 
opened her work-box, and got out her pins and 
case of needles. Then, she returned, bringing the 
candle to her place before the wax figure, which 
stood upright in the centre of the table. 

Slowly and with a masterful decision of pur- 
pose, Anna proceeded to the spell. Every move- 
ment was a prayer and a curse symbolized. Nee- 
dle after needle till all were gone, she first heated 
each point in the candle’s flame, and then she 
thrust it into the image before her. 

“ Thus, I torture her; thus, I pierce her flesh; 
thus, I thrust pain upon her. This is Mary, and 
I torment her with these needles. May her body 
be filled with anguish as she hath filled my soul 
with despair! May her heart break as she hath 
broken mine! Oh, let her die from these wousds 
I make on her!” 
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And, when the needles were all gone, the sor- 
ceress had recourse to the pins, sticking them 
everywhere that room offered—on hands and 
feet and body, even on the face and in the eyes. 
Steadily, she worked until all were fixed in the 
wax, and the figure bristled with the tiny messen- 
gers of unnumbered curses. 

Well may Mary, lonely and sorrowing in her 
desolate home, wake with a shudder from dread- 
ful dreams. Across the magnetic currents that 
bind human thought come crowding injuries 
sworn to her undoing. All the power of a hu- 
man will is seeking her hurt. A maniac sits 
solitary in the night, muttering curses, praying 
the powers of darkness to overpower her. The 
malignant cunning of a diseased mind contrives 
her agony. Mary feels the evil that wars against 
her, and a chill terror broods upon her, a spirit 
of vague and awful menace flits in the shadows 
of her chamber. She sees the dead face of her 
mother as it lay in the coffin, and sorrow unutter- 
able cwells within her. 
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Then, Mary remembers John. The lamenta- 
tions and alarm of her spirit are hushed before 
the power of love’s memories. On the morrow, 
he is coming; she will see the lovelight in his 
eyes. Yes, in spite of everything, God is good. 
Mary breathes a prayer of gratitude for the gen- 
tle mercy that has given her such a friend. 

“And thank thee, dear Father, for all Thy 
loving kindness. Oh, keep me always within the 
hollow of Thy hand!”’ 

Surely, at the words, God’s angels stand about 
her, and the spirits of evil flee, for now Mary 
sleeps again, sleeps sweetly, and her dreams are 


of happiness. 
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CHAPTER 
THE WAX FIGURE. 


FoLitowine the diabolical suggestions that 
came to her, partly from the current supersti- 
tions of the age, partly from her own debased 
imagination, Anna now determined to secrete 
the effigy of wax in the home of her proposed 
victim. To accomplish this end, she resolved to 
pay a visit to Mary, carrying the figure concealed 
under her cloak, then to find an opportunity of 
leaving it unobserved in some place where it 
might remain to work destruction. With this 
object in view, Anna contrived again to secure 
her aunt’s consent to her absence, and she was 
soon on the way to her enemy’s house. 

During the journey, however, the difficulties of 
the task began to present themselves vividly. It 


was easy enough to carry the image concealed un- 
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der her cloak, easy enough, too, to retain that gar- 
ment without suspicion. For that matter, she 
could ask Mary for a drink of milk, and thus gain 
an opportunity of being left alone while Mary 
went into the dairy. If others should be pres- 
ent, she would be unable to perform her task; it 
must wait until another time. But the serious 
trouble lay in the choice of a hiding place, 
wherein the figure would not be found. Anna 
was familiar with the house, and she considered 
all the possible nooks, one after another. She 
decided that Mary’s room was best, since it 
opened off the sitting-room, on the side opposite 
the kitchen; while the dairy, to which she would 
send Mary, was beyond the kitchen. When Mary 
went to fetch the glass of milk, Anna would have 
plenty of time to pass into the bed-chamber, and 
to secrete the figure before the other could re-- 
turn. 

There remained, then, only the question as to 
the best hiding place in the room itself. Anna 
remembered how she had concealed the image 
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by placing it on the high top of a wardrobe in 
her sleeping room. There was, she knew, a simi- 
lar article of furniture in Mary’s chamber. Why 
not put the figure there? Yet, there was danger 
in this, for the slightest accident might reveal 
the presence of the infernal instrument. Es- 
pecially, in the changes incident on the death of 
the widow, the house might be put to rights 
throughout. If so, the little figure bristling with 
pins and needles must be discovered. And, if it 
were discovered—? 

Anna stood stock still in the road to think of 
this. Always, hitherto, she had thought only to 
the effect that it must not be discovered, that 
nothing must interfere with the working of the 
spell. Now, a sudden wonder dawned as to what 
might happen if the figure were found. Un- 
doubtedly, all would know that a witch was at 
work against some one. The wax image could 
leave no uncertainty as to that. But how could 
a person tell who was the author, or who was 


the object of the uncanny labor? Was it likely 
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they would suspect her, Anna? She meditated 
on this, and she decided in the negative with a 
sigh of relief. Her temperament was appalled 
at the idea of the torture to which she must be 
condemned if adjudged guilty of witchcraft. 
Yet, her undiminished hate of Mary would not 
have permitted her to draw back, even before 
the probability of being proclaimed guilty. How- 
ever, her decision that such a discovery of her 
purpose was most unlikely relieved her of the 
horrible fear that for a moment had seized her. 
But what would they think if they found the 
wax image? On whom would suspicion fall? 

Then, a dreadful thought came to Anna, and 
filed her with unhallowed rejoicing. Surely, 
suspicion must fall on Mary! Yes, they would 
believe Mary to be the witch. Already, the peo- 
ple talked of a witch. Many believed that the 
hired man had been attacked by the subtle enemy, 
that the widow had yielded to the same foe. 
“Well, that enemy—let them think it was Mary; 
get them think that Mary had made the image; 
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let them suppose the child had thus used vile arts 
against her own mother! 

Anna’s mood had become such that a plot so 
monstrous as this, the laying of a stigma so hein- 
us upon one so innocent, hardly daunted her at 
all. Rather, she was rejoiced at the atrocious 
scheme by which suspicion might be cast upon 
Mary. As she went on her way, considering 
what the outcome must be if the wax figure were 
found, and Mary branded as a witch, she sud- 
denly determined that this should come to pass. 
Let the evil power of the effigy do its work now 
as it would, Anna no longer relied on its occult 
method. No, she would leave the figure on the 
wardrobe as she had planned. But, afterward— 
well, she would see to it that some one found 
there this damning evidence of devilish intrigue. 

Having thus resolved, her gloomy spirit forced 
her to dissemble, and she greeted Mary with a 
pretense of affection that deceived the other’s 
innocence. 

“ But do lay off thy cloak,’ Mary urged. 
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“No,” Anna answered; “I am yet a little 
weak from my illness, and I feel the cold too 
much. The walking so far hath made me very 
tired. Couldst thou get me a glass of milk, 
dear?” 

“Thou shalt have it in a moment,’ Mary re- 
plied kindly, and went out of the room. 

As soon as the kitchen door was closed, Anna 
rose and opened that leading into Mary’s cham- 
ber. It was only the work of a minute to cross 
the floor, to step upon a chair, and to lay the 
wax effigy, taken from its concealment under the 
cloak, upon the top of the wardrobe. 

This done, Anna returned to her place in the 
sitting-room, and there Mary found her, when 
she came with the milk. 

Anna drank, and then rose to go. Mary ex- 
postulated, but in vain. Anna persisted in has- 
tening from the house, and was soon on her way 
home. She had feared that the exultation she 
felt at her success would betray itself if she re- 
mained longer with her victim. 
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As she neared the deacon’s house, Anna re- 
membered that she had intended to find out the 
exact status of Mary’s relations with John. 
However, she reflected, she knew enough on that 
score; and, with the thought, hatred grew 
fiercer within her. 

At supper that night, the deacon, to Anna’s 
delight, again spoke on his favorite theme, the 
presence of a witch in the community, concern- 
ing which some other cases of illness had made 
him, and several like him, more than ever con- 
vinced. 

It was now that Anna began the setting of 
her trap, after the deacon had rounded off his 
remarks with his usual query: 

“Now, who is it? That’s what I want to 
know. Who is this devil in our midst?” 

“Where have they had most trouble?” Anna 
asked. 

“Where have they had most trouble?” the 
deacon retorted with disgust. ‘‘ What an idle 
question that is! What dost thou mean?”’ 
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“Where hath there been the most illness?” 

“Why, I don’t know that there’s any particular 
place,’ the deacon answered, somewhat more 
crossly than usual, for he thought Anna intended 
to flout his theories of witchcraft. “ What doth 
make thee ask?” he concluded suspiciously. 

“Well, I was thinking, Uncle,’’ Anna answered, 
with much more docility than she habitually dis- 
played in her conversations with the deacon, “I 
was thinking that, if there was any particular 
family where a number had been sick, it might 
be that the witch was a member of that family.” 

The deacon sat silent a short time, meditating 
on this possible clue. But the result was not 
satisfactory. When at last he did speak, his 
words were uncomplimentary to Anna. 

“T guess that’s a silly idea of thine, like all 
thine ideas. I don’t know that one family hath’ 
had more trouble than others have. Seems to me 
I’ve had about the most; but that is counting 
thy being sick, and there wasn’t any devilment 
in that—no more than there always is in one 
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that doth seem born for perdition. I wonder 
a sickness doth not make thee try to search out 
if thou’rt one of the elect. Myself, I’m nigh 
certain thou’rt not.” 

But Mrs. Parton had been thinking meantime, 
and now she volunteered the result of her rumi- 
nations: ; 

“Dost thou know, deacon, there’s the Leon- 
ards?” 

“ Well, what of the Leonards?” 

“Why, the hired man there was sick, and 
very curious it was, too; and then the widow 
up and died, a kind of creepy death, the doctor 
saith it was—just faded away. And there’s no 
other house hath had two sick, and one die. 
Besides, the man may be sick and die, after 
all.” 

“ But there’s nobody there to be a witch,” the 
deacon objected, greatly interested. 

“Of course not; what an absurd idea!” Anna 
laughed. ‘‘ There’s only Mary.” 

“Dost thou call things I say absurd, thou 
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saucy chit?’”’ Mrs. Parton exclaimed with heat. 
“T don’t know that there’s any reason why Mary 
shouldn’t be a witch as well as anybody else— 
just because she’s young, and some think good- 
looking, though others have never seen much 
‘get-up’ to her. Anyhow, handsome is as hand- 
some does, to my mind.” 

The deacon remained silent, absorbed in deep 
thought, after his wife’s words. And Anna re- 
joiced, for she knew that the smouldering fan- 
aticism of her uncle and his friends only needed 
the fuel of an object for their suspicions to break 


forth into a consuming fury. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ALARMS, 


“TI TELL thee what, John,’ Albert exclaimed 
one night, on his return from a visit to the vil- 
lage, ‘‘ the folks have gone clean, stark, staring 
mad. What dost thou think now? Thou hast 
not heard?” 

“No, nothing in particular,’ John replied. 
SN at isrite, 

“They’ve found the witch, at last!” 

“ Pooh! nonsense! ” 

“Tt’s nonsense, true; but it’s a fact. And who 
is it, dost thou think?” Albert questioned, ey- 
ing John keenly. 

“T’m sure I can’t imagine any one. That new 
hired man of Sandon’s?” 

“No, try again.” 
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“Tt’s no use,—tell me. They must be crazy, 
as thou sayest.” 
~“Tt?s Mary Leonard.” 

“ What!” 

John sprang to his feet, and glared at Albert 
for a moment. Then, he spoke harshly: 

“What's that thou sayest of Mary Leon- 
ard?” 

“T’m not the one that saith it,’ Albert re- 
plied soberly; “it is all the village. Common 
report saith that she is the witch.” 

“My God!” 

John sank back in his chair, his face white. 

“Go on,” he commanded. 

Thus bidden, Albert told all the shameful story 
that ran through the village—the story that to the 
bigoted superstition-mongers proved the guilt of 
Mary. 

No wonder that John was overcome by the hor- 
ror of it. In those days, in that country, the ec- 
clesiastical rule touched the secular power as 
strongly as ever Pope swayed sovereign. To be 
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condemned as a witch was to suffer the death 
penalty. In a vision, John saw that fair and 
pure girl delivered up to the executioner, jeered 
at by the crowd, adjudged a vile thing before 
men and God. He knew that the danger was real, 
that the menace was not one to be disregarded. 
Once the finger of suspicion was pointed at her, 
the end was hardly doubtful. The morbid ex- 
travagance of the Puritan superstition let few 
accused escape out of their hands. Mary must 
be warned at once, and, if need be, she must 
be spirited away—saved she must be! In 
the intensity of his purpose, John spoke 
aloud: 

“* She must be saved!” 

Albert heard, and he looked at his brother 
pityingly before he replied: 

“Ves, she must be saved. I knew thoud’st 
say that.” 

“Thou knewest! Why?” 

“ Because I knew that thou didst love her.” 


Again, there came on John that same shock 
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of surprise which had assailed him in the pres- 
ence of the dying widow. Good heavens! did all 
the world know his secret! 

“Yes, I love her,” he answered at last. ‘“‘ But 
never speak of it again, Albert.” 

“Never speak of it again!” cried the other 
in consternation. “‘ Why, old fellow, thou’lt get 
her away all right, and have her married safe 
before they know she’s gone. Then, all thou 
hast to do is to keep away from here for a while 
until the thing blows over. They'll get their 
eyes opened in time.” 

“T shall save her,” John said quietly, “but I 
shall not marry her.” 

“Why on earth not?” questioned Albert in 
amazement. 

“Because I pledged myself to Anna Parton 
before I knew Mary.” 

“ Well, of all ” began Albert. And, then, 
he fell silent, pondering the difficulties of the po- 


sition. Finally, his brow cleared: 
“Never mind the marrying part now. That 
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may come all right in time; but just now we 
must attend to getting Mary off.” 

A new thought came to John at this. 

“T'll go and get Anna to help,” he said. 

But Albert objected. 

“The deacon is the leader of the witch-hun- 
ters.” 

“T know; but Anna hath no sympathy with 
them, and she’s Mary’s friend.” 

“But Pm not so sure of that. Trust her 
woman’s instinct to know that thou carest for 
Mary.” : 

“Nothing of the sort,’ John answered with 
conviction. “She hath not the least suspicion 
that I’m not heels over head in love with her— 
and she never will have. I shall take care to 
limit this horrible mistake to myself.” 

“ And Mary doth not know then?” 

“Mary hath no more idea of the truth than 
hath Anna,” was John’s confident reply. 

John wasted no time, but hurried to the Par- 
tons’. Anna opened-the door for him, 
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“Thou, John!” she exclaimed, and her som- 
bre face lighted with a smile of happiness. 

“Yes, Anna, I,’”’ John replied tenderly, looking 
into her face with a grave smile. “I wish to 
speak to thee for a minute, Anna. Where is 
the deacon?” 

** Kiss me, dear,” Anna said. 

Obediently, John stooped and touched her lips 
' with his. Hers were hot, but they kindled no 
warmth in him—and Anna knew it. 

“ But wait until Mary is out of the way,” she 
thought; and her hate glowed again. 

“Uncle is in the barn,’ Anna then answered. 
“He won’t be back for a few minutes. What 
is it, John?” 

“Why, ’tis this!”? John burst forth. “ Dost 
know? They say Mary is a witch!” 

“Mary?” questioned Anna vaguely, raging 
at the tone in which John spoke the girl’s 
name. 

“Mary Leonard,’ John continued. ‘“ Thou 
must have heard the deacon speak of it. They 
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think she’s the witch they’re looking for. What 
shall we do?” 

“What can we do?” Anna asked, with 
difficulty restraining herself from a display 
of angry emotion at this anxiety on John’s 
part. 

“We must save her, somehow. Doth she 
know?” 

“T am not sure,’ Anna replied; “but I don’t 
think anyone hath spoken to her of it.” 

“When will they do anything?’”’ John ques- 
tioned. ‘Thou must know from the deacon. 
Let’s do all we can to get them to give up their 
absurd suspicions; and then, if we fail, [ll man- 
age some way of getting her to a safe place be- 
fore they try to lay hands on her.” 

At this, Anna’s heart leaped. Here was a 
chance of all her plans being defeated—Mary’s 
escape! How could she keep John from this 
effort in behalf of Mary? His next question 
guided her to a course of duplicity that might 
serve her ends. 
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“Dost thou know when they will arrest her? 
Ts it decided?” 

“Oh, no, not yet,” Anna affirmed without hes- 
itation. ‘‘ The deacon thinks they may take her 
next week. We have plenty of time.” 

“Thank God for that,” John said. “ Then, 
I'll go now. I think I had better not see the 
deacon yet. I should do more harm than good, 
in this mood.” 

And, as she watched him disappearing down 
the lane, Anna laughed discordantly, remember- 
ing that the arrest of Mary had been set for that 
very night. 
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CHAPTERS XIIT, 
IN THE COIL OF WATERS, 


Joun had just crossed the brook on his way 
home, when he heard a shout, and, looking up, 
saw Albert running toward him. 

“John, John, they’ve gone!” he said. 

Ee \WWitat 2 

“They’ve gone already to take her. They 
started half an hour ago. They must be almost 
at the house by now. Hoskett stopped in to tell 
mens 

John stood a moment in doubt. Then, an in- 
spiration came to him. He spoke to Albert: 

“ Hast thou a horse ready?”’ 

Albert nodded. 

“But thou canst not beat them to the house; 
they have too long a start.” 
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“Perhaps, I can; I shall try.” 

“°Tis no use; but I supposed thou’dst go. 
The mare’s at the top of the lane, waiting.” 

Already, John was running up the lane. Ina 
minute, he was in the saddle. 

“Take down the bars into the pasture,’ he 
said. 

But Albert did not stir. 

“Dost thou not hear? Take down the bars.” 

“Art thou crazy? That’s not the way to 
the Leonards’.”’ 

“°*'Tis my way to-night,” retorted John grimly. 
“I’m going by the path to the pool. Good God, 
do not delay me, Albert! I may be too late; but 
*tis the only chance. I'll swim down the rapids.” 

“John, ’tis certain death!” 

“No; only a probable chance of death.” 

“ But thou canst not get down the rocks from 
the falls.” 

“Tm going over the falls.” 

Albert hastily threw down the bars, and the 
horse darted forward. 
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“ Good-bye, Albert,” John cried as he disap- 
peared into the darkness. 

But Albert could not answer for the choking 
in his throat. ‘‘ God save him,” he murmured, 
and the tears were in his eyes as he ran on the 
high road into the mountain, to know what might 
befall. 

John’s horse galloped bravely over the rough 
path, and in five minutes reached the bank of the 
Brook Pool. There it was that the rapids began, 
and thence they ran in their seething fury a half- 
mile before they ended in the Upper Falls, just 
beyond which was Mary’s home. 

John threw himself from his horse, and sprang 
down the bank. For an instant, he paused over 
the gloomy torrent, praying that he might pass 
through it alive for Mary’s sake, and that he 
might be in time. Then, he plunged into the 
rushing flood of icy waters. In that moment, 
indeed, John began a battle with the angel of 
death. 

The first shock of the cold stream was fearful; 
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but, in a moment, the chill of it was forgotten 


in the midst of those angry buffetings. Once 


within the grip of the racing current, John was 
powerless as a child to guide his course, even 
could he have seen his way clearly in the cav- 
-ernous depths. All he could do was to hold 
his hands so stretched as to form a shield, should 
the tide drive him against the rocks that strewed 
the way, on which the waters beat furiously. 
For the first few seconds, the swiftness with 
which he was borne on dazed him so that he 
went blindly, trusting only to fortune for safety. 
Then, the confusion wrought by the uproar of 
waves and by the dizzy speed, passed, and he 
was able vaguely to mark his course. Swift as 
was his passage, he could not as yet, he believed, 
have traversed half the distance, and the way 
over which he had passed was the less dangerous. 

Even as this thought was in his mind, John 
saw a rock loom before him, black and threaten- 
ing in the veiled light. Instinctively, he stiffened 
his arms, and spread out his palms. Then, his 
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hands were driven against the rough stone, and 
a pervading thrill of agony told of the bruised 
flesh. Yet, his strength had sufficed to save 
him from a worse evil, for the waters swung 
his body clear of the rock, and he shot onward 
again, now feet foremost. By a supreme effort, 
he managed to turn about, so that he might once 
more see something of what was before him. 
Here, an abrupt bend in the stream had worn 
a recess in which the waters eddied. John was 


swept into this whirlpool, and drawn down, 


down, until it seemed to him that to ascend 
must be forever impossible. Finally, he was 
whirled from the vortex, free again, but still in 
the depths. Now, he struggled nobly for the 
life in the air above, and so at last he came 
to the surface, where for an instant of bliss he 
breathed one deep breath in which he for 
and death to himself, to Mary—forgot 
save the glory in the quickening aiy 

It was in this interval of for 
the waves wrought their will. 
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against a rock, that crashed its point into his side, 
and stunned him. Yet, though senseless, he 
writhed about the stone and clung to it, and 
would not yield his body to the sport of the 
waters. The river beat upon him, lashed him 
as with whips, but still hewheld to the rock. 
Then, finally, understanding returned to him, 
for these blows of the stream were mighty stimu- 
lants. He remembered Mary, and anger at this 
delay aroused him to new effort. A moment 


longer, he lingered, striving to test his strength, 


and learning to his dismay that every movement 
was a torture. Nevertheless, he resolved to brave 
the worst, since Mary’s safety waited on his 
haste. Once again, he cast himself into the rage 
of the current. 

There, he found to his joy that he suffered less 
the rock, for thus he moved with the 
ead of opposing his body to its scourg- 
. he was close to the falls now. He 
ahead, but all the air was filled 


mist. He sought to listen for 
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the noise of the cataract, but the brawling of 
the river against the cafion’s walls filled his ears 
with one indivisible clamor. 

Then, while he wondered, his eyes were daz- 
zled by a faint splendor of light, and he fell 
straight downward as from a precipice. Here 
was the cataract, last and greatest of his perils. 

As John realized this, he strove to fill his lungs 
against the deep plunge. Down he went, down 
with a whirl of mad movement, down with the 
coil of the torrent, straight down into the churned 
maelstrom at the foot of the fall—down, and still 
down, only to be cast up again, as if the 
waters disdained such puny spoil. Then, the 
currents sucked him below a second time. 

But, now, John fought against their fury, for 
in that instant at the surface he had seen the 
lights of Mary’s home close by. He must over- 
come the wrath of the river for her sake. He 
must save himself alive, that she might be saved 
by him. So, he struggled, and his fury was like 
the fury of the waters, though they retained 
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all their savage strength, while he was wounded 
nigh unto death. Yet, the man won at last, by 
the power of purpose. While still he scarcely 
dared hope, yet would not despair, since it was 
for Mary’s sake he battled, he came suddenly 
into the still waters that lined the shore. A 
moment later, white with pain, tottering with 
fatigue, shivering with cold, he climbed upon the 


bank. Was he yet in time? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
“ SHE HATH BEWITCHED HIM.” 


Deacon Parton and five other leaders in the 
church had already appeared before the pastor 
of the congregation, and affirmed their suspicions 
that Mary Leonard was a witch. The clergy- 
man, all agog at an opportunity for displaying his 
fanatical zeal, and for winning renown as a con- 
queror of the powers of darkness, received the tes- 
timony of the deputation with pleasure, and at 
once set himself to work. A warrant for the arrest 
of Mary was quietly issued, and another author- 
ized a search of her home. Armed with these 
documents, the six men, one of whom was the 
constable, set forth on horse-back to secure the 
person of the accused, on the evening in which 
John first heard of their designs. 

The party left the village at about half-past 
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eight o’clock, and went rapidly up the mountain 
road. In less than half an hour, they drew rein 
before the Leonard homestead. Leaving their 
horses tethered in the yard, they advanced to the 
door, and knocked. At first, there was no an- 
swer. The windows were darkened, and no 
signs of life or movement came from within. 

“Do ye think she may have heard and fled?” 
whispered the deacon. 

“Knock again,” said another of the party, to 
the constable; and that official, thus admonished, 
beat loudly on the door. 

This time, the summons was successful. The 
visitors heard voices within, and soon a light 
appeared flickering on the curtains. A little later, 
the door was unbarred and opened by the woman 
who was assisting temporarily in the work of the 
house. 

“Why, if that’s not Deacon Parton!” was her 
greeting. ‘And what would ye here, sirs, at 
this time of the night?” 

The men entered the house without waiting 
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“for invitations, and they stood solemnly silent 
until the woman had shut the door. Then, as 
she turned to them, wondering at their visit and 
their manner, the deacon, who acted as director 
of the proceedings, spoke harshly: . 

“Where is Mary Leonard?” 

“Why, she’s abed and asleep, poor lamb, as 
she ought to be—and it past nine o’clock.” 

“She seeks solitude early,” quoth Caleb Rus- 
sell, one of the sextet, ‘‘ solitude for the works 
of darkness.” 

“Mrs. Ashley,” the deacon continued to the 
woman, ‘‘tell the girl, Mary Leonard, to come 
here.” 

“T won't stir a step,’ the woman answered 
stoutly, “until ye tell me what for.” 

“ Hush, Mrs. Ashley,” said another, while the 
deacon was yet meditating his rebuke; “do as 
thou’rt bid, unless thou wishest us to think that 
thou art caught in the spells of a witch.” 

The woman trembled at this. 


Then, the constable, stepped forward, and said: 
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“Go, and bring the girl here, Mrs. Ashley. I 
tell thee so; and I represent the law. But not 
a word to her, more than that she is wanted.” 

Mary, not yet asleep, had listened in amaze- 
ment to the sound of visitors entering the house, 
a thing unheard of in her remote home at such 
an hour. At first, she had experienced a mo- 
ment’s delight in the thought that it might be 
John. But this passed, for she recognized the 
deacon’s voice, though she could not distinguish 
the words. Immediately, her fancy conjured up 
a possible disaster to John; he had been injured, 
he was hurt, dying; he had sent for her. Oh, she 
must be quick; she must hasten to comfort him 
with her love; she would save him; her love 
would preserve him from every peril! She 
sprang up, and began dressing with hasty fingers 
in the dark. She was clothed in an incredibly 
short time, and then she opened her chamber 
door, and stepped forth into the other room, just 
as the woman was saying: 

“Well, Pil go and call her, since ye say 1 
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must. Ye'll have to wait a few minutes for her 
to dress herself, because she’s all in bed. I 
know, because I went to ask her about the break- 
fast, and I saw her, myself.” 

At Mary’s sudden entrance, the men started 
back in affright. Their superstitious fears found 
a confirmation of their belief—in this mysterious 
appearance of Mary completely clothed, after that 
which they had just been told. 

Moreover, her manner was calculated to in- 
crease their delusion. She expressed no wonder 
at their presence. She simply came forward, and 
said: 

Did vye come toryine %” 

There was a moment’s silence, while each 
waited for another to speak. Then, Mary, since 
no one answered her, questioned them again. 

“ Why do ye not speak? Are ye afraid to tell 
me? See, I am not afraid.” 

And the men marveled at her, for they be- 
lieved that she knew their errand, and flaunted 
them with the devil’s courage. Bigotry hung 
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veils before their sight; so that, when they looked 
upon the beautiful and pure face of Mary, in- 
formed with the sustaining power of a love 
that even dominated her woman’s nature, they 
saw her brazen with the audacity of infernal alle- 
giance. 

Finally, the deacon spoke: 

“Yes, we've come for thee, Mary Leonard. 
There’s the man ’’—pointing toward the consta- 
ble—“ who'll take charge of thee, and put thee 
where we shall be safe from thee.” 

“Safe from me!” Mary gasped; “safe from 
me! me! What dcth this mean?” 

Then, as she gazed from face to face, and saw 
the malignity there, she shrank back, shuddering, 
and turned pitifully toward the woman: 

“Oh, Mrs. Ashley, what do they mean?” 

The woman had no word with which to an- 
swer, but hid her face, and wept. 

At this, Mary’s manner changed; and, when 
she next spoke, her voice was cold and impe- 
rious. 
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“T bid ye tell me why ye are here; why do 
ye come to my house, and stand about me with 
lowering faces? I thought, I thought—”’ Her 
voice softened for a moment, then grew firm 
again. ‘“‘ But I was mistaken. Now let me know 
the business that requires such manners.” 

The deacon laughed aloud. Mary’s effront- 
ery, as he deemed it, aroused him to brutal anger, 
and he answered ominously : 

“ Oh, oh, thou are impudent now, Mary Leon- 
ard! But we'll stop these antics. We're not 
going to be frightened by the tantrums of any 
witch like thee.—Constable,” to that officer, ‘ ar- 
rest this slave of the devil, according to the 
warrant.” 

“ Arrest me! me a witch!” Mary’s voice rose 
a little, for now anger and indignation ruled 
her. ‘Oh, how dare ye! Ye know it is a foul 
untruth. Who hath lied? Oh, the cowards 
thus to attack one who is defenseless! To call 
mea witch! Who accuses me, then? What have 
‘I done?” 
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Mary stood at bay, the red burning brilliantly 
in her white cheeks, her head thrown back in 
scorn of these foes, her eyes flashing fire. The re- 
volt of her pure soul against the dastardly accu- 
sation showed in every line of her pose. And one 
at least of those present was moved to sympathy 
by Mary’s plight. 

Mrs. Ashley ran forward and caught the girl 
in her arms. 

“There! there!’ she exclaimed, while the 
-tears streamed on her face; “‘ thou must not take 
on so. Tis all a dreadful mistake, and I don’t 
know what doth ail those fools to get such silly 
notions into their heads. Just be quiet, Mary, 
and ’twill all come right. They can’t prove any- 
thing against thee, thou poor lamb.” 

“The poor lamb hath killed her own mother,” 
the deacon cried angrily. “ Better not be inter- 
fering, Mrs. Ashley, or thou mayest: get into 
trouble.” 

He had no need to say more. The voicing 
of that monstrous charge—that she was guilty 
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of the murder of her own mother—overwhelmed 
the girl with horror, and she sank from Mrs. 
Ashley’s arms to the floor in a swoon. 

“ Hitch one of our horses on to her buggy,” 
the deacon said to the constable; “and, as soon 
as she doth revive, drive her down to the jail. 
She won't be able to walk, probably, and ’twill 
save time anyhow. The rest of us’ll take a look 
around the house, and see what we can come 
across.” 

Following this direction, two of the men, one 
of them the deacon, entered Mary’s bed-chamber, 
and there began a search. They hunted every- 
where, but nothing rewarded their zeal. 

“Curious!” the deacon said. “Seems to me 
there ought to be something here, right in her 
room, too.” He spoke with saturnine regret, for 
he was sincere in his delusion, and believed that 
they were in the private room of a veritable 
witch. 

“Let’s see,” the other answered; “art thou 
sure thou’st looked everywhere?” 
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The deacon scanned the room once again, and 
his eyes rested on the wardrobe. 

“Hast thou looked under the wardrobe?” he 
asked. 

“Yes; nothing there.” 

“ And on top?” 

“No; I never thought of that.” 

“Well, supposing thou climb’st up on a chair. 
Thou’rt a mite spryer than I am.” 

Thus exhorted, the other mounted into a chair, 
and ran his hand over the top of the wardrobe. 
An exclamation of pain aroused the attention of 
the deacon, but his face fell as the other hastily 
jumped down from the chair with nothing in 
his hands. 

“Wasn't anything there?” the deacon que- 
ried dismally. 

“There's some imp of darkness up there,” 
the other answered in hushed tones. “ Let’s 
get out of here.” With the words, he started for 
the door. 

But the deacon stopped him. 
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““Don’t be a fool, James Durfee. We're two 
God-fearing men, and no devil can hurt us right 
here with a light. Just wait, and I’ll see what’s 
up there.” 

“Don’t be too reckless,’ the other remon- 
strated. “ The thing hath bit me.” 

“May be ’tis her black cat,’ te deacon an- 
swered happily. “ Anyhow, I’m going to see.” 

He climbed upon the chair in his turn, hold- 
ing the candle in his hand. He was a tall man, 
and by raising on his toes could just see the 
top of the wardrobe over the moulding. Yes, 
something was there. The deacon stared at 
the object for a moment; then he, in his turn, 
uttered an exclamation, half of horror, half of 
joy, and took in his hand the wax figure, brist- 
ling with pins and needles, the creation of his 
niece’s hate, the apparent proof of Mary’s guilt. 

The six men were gathered about a table in 
the sitting-room, staring at the uncanny effigy, 
and casting glances of abhorrence at the uncon- 
scious girl for whom Mrs. Ashley was minis- 
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tering, when they heard a rush of footsteps on the 
piazza. A moment later, the door was thrown 
open, and a strange figure burst into the room 
with such violence that the witch-seekers started 
back in affright, believing that the fiend had 
come to save his servant, and to destroy them. 

Indeed, their confusion was natural enough, 
for this was John—John as he had climbed out 
of the stream, hatless, his clothes clinging close 
and flowing with water which formed in a pool 
where he paused. His hair was compressed by 
the dampness in it; and the pallor of his face, 
above all, the strange abruptness of his coming, 
were such that for a minute none recognized him, 
and all rested silent in a trance of surprise. As 
to John himself, he could not speak. It took 
every power remaining in him, after his struggle 
in the rapids, to hold himself upright in his 
place. Even then, he swayed to and fro like a 
drunken man, his pallid face dreadful to look on, 
and the despair in his eyes most pitiful, for he 
knew that he had come too late. 
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A choking cry broke the silence: 

“John, John! Thank God!” 

It was Mary’s voice. The half-fainting girl 
had love’s clearness of vision, and she knew her 
hero at a glance, while those about her wondered 
vainly. 

As she called to him, John turned and gazed 
upon her with a look of anguish. Then, he 
turned and faced the six men who stood gaping 
in amazement. 

“Why, is that thou, John Wicker?” the dea- 
con exclaimed. “ What in the world brings thee 
here: 

But John’s only answer to these and a dozen 
other questions was a feeble murmur they could 
not hear: 

“Ye sha’n’t have her unless ye kill me first.” 

Then, he in his turn sank down unconscious, 
and the two women mingled their tender offices 
to restore him; but their efforts were without 
success. 

On this account, it was decided that the con- 
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stable should at once take Mary to her place of 
confinement, afterwards returning with a physi- 
cian to attend on John. But a new difficulty 
arose when an attempt was made to conduct 
Mary to the vehicle. She turned on the men with 
such strength of purpose in her mien that they 
paused, hesitating. Then, she bargained with 
them: 

“Go for the doctor first,” she said. ‘“‘ When 
John is under his care, I will go quietly. Now, 
I will not leave him.” 

Thereupon, she knelt again by John’s side, and 
began to chafe his hands, murmuring soft words 
of endearment the while, and wholly forgetting 
for the moment the horror of her own lot in the 
worse agony of dread lest her lover might die. 

And the men went apart from the two stricken 
ones. 

“‘ She hath bewitched him,” the deacon whis- 


pered. But the others were silent. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
TRIAL BY TORTURE. 


THE village of Greenboro’ was in commotion. 
When the news spread that a veritable witch had 
been discovered, and lodged in jail, the citizens of 
the town and those of the whole county were 
agape with interest. Little doubt was enter- 
tained as to the guilt of Mary. She had 
hardly any intimate friends, and the few that 
knew her best dared not come to her aid, from 
fear lest they should therefore be suspected of 
unholy sympathies. Incredible as the attitude of 
the Puritans may seem to another generation, 
it was not without explicable causes. It was an 
era in the history of New England when 
many things combined to render the people mor- 
bidly superstitious. Oppression in England had 


turned their religious convictions into gloomy 
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bigotry. For conscience’s sake, they had become 
exiles. In consequence of all they had suffered 
for the sake of their faith, they unduly, but nat- 
urally, exalted that faith, and became themselves 
more intolerant than their oppressors had been. 
The saturnine character of their fanaticism was, 
too, fostered and increased by the conditions of 
life in New England. All about them was a 
primeval wilderness, whose solemn and desolate 
grandeur awed the dweller within it. And, be- 
sides the severity of appearance, there was also 
real danger in the forests, for they sheltered 
fierce beasts and fiercer red men. Moreover, the 
French were at this period engaged in war with 
the mother country, and menaced the Puritan 
settlements. To all these was added the alarming 
state of political: relations, the depression in 
business incident thereto and to European wars, 
with the losses occasioned by privateers ravaging 
the coast with their piracies. Through all these 
causes, the gruesome fanaticism of the Puritans 


waxed. Yet, the chief reason for their folly 
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was undoubtedly in the religion they followed. 
This was of a sort so cheerless and distorted that 
they were slow to observe God’s love, but swift 
to note His wrath; and they considered with keen 
zest the damnation of their fellows, and the 
works of darkness. The community as a whole 
believed in impious pacts between man and Satan, 
and no man doubted the reality of witchcraft any 
more than the tenets of the confession. This 
credulity is to us remarkable, but it was nat- 
ural to their age, for at that period the most 
learned divines, the most skilled jurists and em- 
inent philosophers, all alike believed in the pre- 
tensions of sorcery; and the laws of Europe pro- 
vided torture and death for those found guilty 
of the devil’s service. The great justification 
of this error is to be found in the fact that those 
accused in many cases confessed their bondage 
to Satan, and described the hideous rites of the 
witches’ Sabbath. 

So, now, the Puritans of Greenboro’ took a 


melancholy and savage pleasure in the idea that 
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a sorceress had been discovered and secured. 
The guilt of Mary was, according to the standard 
of evidence of that epoch, conclusively established. 
Not only had sickness and death fallen on those 
within her influence, but she had exhibited miracu- 
lous powers on the night of her arrest, and the in- 
strument of a spell had been found concealed 
in her chamber. Lastly, her wiles had been cast 
on an esteemed member of the community, John 
Wicker. By her diabolical arts, he had been made 
to appear before her accusers when they came 
to arrest her, and it was her supernatural power 
that had brought him alive through the rapids 
and over the Upper Falls, a journey no swimmer 
had ever dreamed of undertaking. Since her 
arrest, this victim had been very ill, and there 
were no indications of his speedy recovery. 
Surely, Mary Leonard was guilty. 

Luckily, John heard nothing of these reports, 
for Albert had seen to it that no gossip dis- 
turbed the invalid. John had little memory of 
the events of the night at Mary’s home, and he 
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was without suspicion that he had revealed his 
love to Mary and the others present. He was 
for some weeks in a precarious condition from 
the wound in his side, and it was just at the 
beginning of his convalescence that the trial of 
Mary occurred. But Albert did not let him 
know the time set, from fear of retarding a 
complete recovery. 

As to Anna, it may be believed of charity that 
her mind was wholly gone astray. Perpetual 
dwelling on one theme—hate of Puritan gloom 
—had wrought its curiously inevitable effect in 
one of her passionate temper, so that now she was 
more stern and sombre than any Puritan of 
them all. Nevertheless, she clung to her delu- 
sion, and anticipated the destruction of Mary as 
the means of securing John, and of leaving the 
life she loathed. The tale of John’s descent of the 
rapids, and his conduct afterward, only served 
to increase her monomania. 

To Mary, the days of her imprisonment be- 


fore the trial had passed as a long dream of 
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horror. Alone in her cell, she tried in vain to 
bring herself to a calm contemplation of her po- 
sition. Sometimes, she was sunk in apathy; 
sometimes, she roused to a frenzy of revolt. 
Her sleep was broken by nightmares in which 
fiends and men joined in a league to torture her; 
her days were full of dreadful foreboding. All 
she had heard concerning witches, and the perse- 
cutions they had undergone, haunted her mem- 
ory, so that thought was horrible. But that 
which bore most evilly upon her was the effort 
to understand the reason for it all. Why had 
they suspected her? What had she ever. done 
that the people should accuse her of such crimes? 
To call her a witch, to believe that she could 
have harmed her own dear mother! Oh, it was 
monstrous! It was this last accusation that al- 
ways made her distraught. Her natural mourn- 
ing for a mother was made appalling, since, with 
each thought of the loved one’s death, there came 
also the recollection of the fearful charge she had 
heard spoken by the deacon—that she, the child, 
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had compassed her mother’s destruction. Oh, 
it was frightful! All the sensitive and pure 
soul of Mary cried out in revolt against man’s 
crime of suspicion against her. Even her devout 
spirit could find no hint of God’s goodness in 
this disaster to her life. Such days as those she 
passed in the jail would have driven many to 
embrace that impiety of which she was already 
accused. That Mary did not curse God was a 
supreme proof of the invincible goodness in her 
character. Whether she was weeping, or lying 
in lethargy, or raging, through all her moods she 
withheld her lips from blasphemies. Rather, 
she strove to bear her affliction to God, praying 
that His strength might comfort her. Often, her 
supplications were no more than vague cries and 
streaming tears, yet her desire and her persistent 
effort to trust in God were the witnesses of a sus- 
taining faith. 

Mary was not left undisturbed in her prison. 
Daily, she was beset by her accusers. Chiefly, 
the clergyman came and exhorted her to repent 
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of her sorceries. He alternately coaxed her and 
threatened her, to extort a confession. With all 
the darksome rhetoric of a Puritan divine, he 
described the flames that waited to consume her 
throughout eternity, unless she turned from 
Satan. He warned her that she would be 
hanged if she failed to confess her witchcraft 
before the judges. He besought her to acknowl- 
edge her transgressions, so that she might be 
saved from a shameful death in this world, and 
from endless torments in the world to come. 

Mary listened to entreaties and denunciations 
alike, with a horror that sometimes robbed her 
of words or movement, that sometimes filled her 
with a holy indignation, so that she turned upon 
the pastor in fierce upbraiding for the evil he 
and his would wreak against a defenseless girl. 
But, once, she fell upon her knees at his feet, 
and besought him with tears to have mercy upon 
her. The clergyman thought that she was about 
to confess her crimes, and he was filled with 
joy. 
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“Yes, yes,” he urged, “ tell me all! Renounce 
thy master and all his works!”’ 

“Nay, I cannot renounce my God,” Mary an- 
swered. 

Then, the clergyman put the weeping girl from 
him, and went forth, marveling at her impiety. 

Mary’s sole comfort was in the thought of 
John’s love. But this was of little avail when 
day after day passed, and no word came from 
him. Could he, then, believe her guilty? The 
pain of this doubt grew intolerable, and once 
she ventured to question the constable when he 
brought her food. 

“Hath no one called to see me save those I 
have seen?’”’ 

“Who else should come to see thee, evil 
woman, besides those godly men who strive to 
save thy soul from hell?” 

“T thought that—perhaps—Mr. Wicker—’” 

Mary paused in confusion, for suffering had 
not hardened the tender shame of love. 

“ Mock not, woman!” the constable answered 
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harshly. ‘‘ Well thou knowest that the unhappy 
youth is ill beneath the spell thou hast put upon 
him.” 

With that, the man was gone, and Mary re- 
mained both grieved and cheered by these tidings. 
It was very dreadful to think of John as suffer- 
ing; but what a blessed relief to know that 
it was sickness kept him from her! For this 
was the one ray of light piercing all the darkness 
about her—John’s love. 

At last, one morning, the beadle, carrying his 
official staff, entered Mary’s cell with the con- 
stable. 

“Put the shackles upon her,’ was his com- 
mand. 

The constable did as he was bid, despite Mary’s 
remonstrance against this indignity, and the 
fetters were placed on ankles and wrists. Then, 
the beadle turned and went out of the cell, tell- 
ing her to follow him. Mary hesitated, but the 
constable seized her arm, and pushed her into 
the corridor. Realizing the folly of resistance, 
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the girl yielded and walked quietly by the consta- 
ble’s side behind the beadle, down the stairs to 
the street door. 

A strange, humming noise sounded in Mary’s 
ears as the door was thrown open. Then, in 
a flash, she understood its significance, and she 
reeled as she tried to step forward with her 
guard. The street was crowded with men and 
women, come to her trial. One glance she threw 
on them, and she saw everywhere the sombre 
figures of men in cloaks and steeple-crowned hats, 
of women in hoods. As her eyes fell on them, 
they, too, saw her, and a groan of execration 
rose from the throng. The sound was as a knell 
to Mary. She shuddered, and her head fell 
forward on her bosom. Her movements became 
so vague that the constable again lay hold of her,. 
and dragged her forward roughly. 

The people divided before the beadle, and 
formed a lane through which the prisoner and 
her escort passed. But all drew farther back as 
the girl went by them, lest they might be tainted 
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by the witch’s touch. And, from all about, the 
groans continued, mingled with taunts and exe- 
crations. The gentle girl heard with terror the 
shrill voices of women clamoring against the she- 
devil. 

“To the torture!” they cried. 

“Let the huzzy learn if her master will save 
her from the wrath of God!” 

“ Aye, let her try her arts on those godly men, 
her judges. Methinks they’ll not be prey so easy 
as was John Wicker.” 

“Oh, the witch hath cast her eye upon me!”’ 
shrieked a girl. “ She hath bewitched me!” 

So crying, the deluded creature fell in convul- 
sions, and the crowd exclaimed with new horror 
against the prisoner. Their cries were so savage, 
their gestures so menacing, that Mary was near 
to fainting with fear, and the constable had now 
to support her in his arms, almost carrying her. 
Thus, she came at last to the church door. 

Owing to the number certain to attend the 
trial, this special term of the court of oyer and 
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terminer was held in the meeting house. Al- 
ready, at nine o'clock, the hour set for the opening 
of the session, the meeting house was filled to 
overflowing. The only places unoccupied were 
the seats reserved for the judges, clerk, jury and 
prisoner, and, at a few minutes past the hour, 
the presiding judge and his associate entered, 
and took their places before a table on the plat- 
form, the pulpit being put on one side. The 
clerk occupied a chair below. 

The sheriff now proclaimed the opening of 
the court, and immediately thereafter the pres- 
ence of the prisoner was ordered. Her approach 
was already heralded by the tumult without. 
After a short interval of waiting, the door was 
opened, and the headle appeared, followed by 
Mary, pale and tottering. On her wrists, the 
iron shackles clanked. Her face was colorless. 
Her whole mien was despairing. Looking nei- 
ther to right nor to left, she moved unsteadily 
up the central aisle of the church. Those who 
watched saw in the dead white of her face a 
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sign of her sacrilegious slavery. It may be that 
here and there a few hearts throbbed with secret 
sympathy, but to almost all of that assembly the 
girl was a hateful creature, a Satanic corruption, 
only to be loathed and slaughtered. 

The crowd had hushed its murmurs in the in- 
terest of the moment; but now, as Mary sank 
into the chair reserved for her below the judge’s 
seat, a low cry of execration burst from the 
spectators. This sound, following the silence, 
pierced the apathy of misery that had fallen on 
the girl. She raised her head, and for one long 
moment her eyes, in which gleamed a sudden 
light of defiance, roved over the faces of the 
crowd—and everywhere they met a stare of ma- 
lignity. Not one glance of sympathy met Mary’s 
silent declaration of innocent disdain for the out-_ 
rage against her. The regards of all were sur- 
charged with fear and hate. Before the dreadful 
accusation she read in every face, the gentle spirit 
of the girl could stand only for a moment; then it 
recoiled in despair. Mary’s eyes closed, and a 
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great sob welled shudderingly from her breast; 
but no tears flowed. Already, in the solitude 
of her cell, she had wept until she could weep 
no more. Now, those who watched, heard her 
sob, and noted that she shed no tears; and a whis- 
per went through the assembly : 

“See, she is indeed a witch: she cannot 
weep!” For this was one of the accepted proofs 
of hellish allegiance. 

The charges against Mary were now read 
aloud. By them, she was accused of having sold 
her soul to the fiend in return for  super- 
natural power, particularly displayed in the sick- 
nesses she had brought on John Martin, a hired 
man, and in the illness and death of her own 
mother, and also in the bewitching of John 
Wicker, so that he performed incredible feats in 
her service, and now lay nigh unto death in con- 
sequence of the glamour she had thrown on him. 
When the usual question as to guilty or not 
guilty was asked of the prisoner, Mary answered 
faintly, but none the less firmly: 
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“Not guilty.” 

At this, there was again a groaning, for the 
audience was horrified by her effrontery, as they 
considered it. 

Forthwith, the examination of witnesses be- 
gan. Among these, the most important were the 
men who had assisted at her arrest. They agreed 
in her miraculous appearance before them, fully 
dressed, when but a moment before, according 
to the testimony of Mrs. Ashley, given with re- 
luctance, Mary had been in bed for the night. 
The men also testified to her curious behavior, 
her lack of surprise at their visit, and the like. 
They described the finding of the waxen effigy, 
and the figure was exhibited in court to the hor- 
ror of all present. They concluded with an ac- 
count of the mysterious entrance of John Wicker, 
his state, the recognition of him by the accused 
when not one of them knew him. The evidence 
of these men was given with sincerity, for they 
were the victims of their own superstitions; and 
they believed, as did those who listened to them, 
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that these things demonstrated the prison- 
er’s guilt. It was in vain that Mary, on being 
questioned, denied all knowledge of the pres- 
ence of the effigy in her bed-chamber. It was in 
vain that she asserted her innocence of any wish 
to do injury to those about her. Moreover, her 
explanation of her appearance fully clothed on 
the night of the arrest, was given without much 
clearness, and with a confusion of manner that 
convinced judge and jury of her intention to 
deceive. 

Other witnesses were called, but their testi- 
mony was not needed. The constable told of a 
spider he had seen in the room occupied by the 
prisoner. He had attempted to kill it, but it 
had mysteriously vanished. Therefore, it was, 
according to a current belief, a familiar imp in 
the witch’s service. 

The last witness to be called was the girl who 
had been affected by Mary’s passage through the 
crowd. She swore that the prisoner had looked 


on her, that a fire had flashed from the prisoner’s 
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eyes into hers, and that at once she had felt a 
dreadful burning within her, which continued 
even yet. To prove her words, the girl then 
uttered shrieks, and fell on the floor in new con- 
vulsions. 

The people were overwhelmed with terror at 
this example of the witch’s power; and, if hith- 
erto any had believed Mary innocent, there now 
remained none doubtful of her guilt. 

“Let the prisoner be searched for the devil’s 
mark,” the judge ordered. 

A committee. of seven married women was 
appointed to carry out this examination. The 
constable then led Mary into the vestry, where, 
after removing the shackles, he left her alone with 
the women. The leader of these was Mrs. Par- 
ton, whose stern temper exulted in the cruel mis- 
sion. 

“Lay off thy clothes, thou she-devil,” the dea- 
con’s wife commanded. 

It was the spring season, and the air had yet 
the cold of winter. Mary, weakened by suffer- 
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ing, was already shivering in the chill atmos- 
phere of the unwarmed church, but her condi- 
tion excited no compassion in her companions. 
For that matter, Mary herself had no thought 
of the coldness that had seized her. But she 
was now beset by a new trouble. She had 
thought that her enemies had spared her noth- 
ing. In this moment, she understood that hither- 
to her modesty at least had been left unaf- 
flicted. Here, in the vestry, surrounded by the 
gloomy faces of the Puritan women, her instinct 
of shame was violated by the rude command that 
she should disrobe in their presence. 

“No, no, not that!’’ she murmured; and hot 
blushes showed upon her cheek. 

But the women were inexorable, and only. 
mocked at her distress. ‘‘ Thou wert not so shy 
with the black man! Eh, gossips?” 

“Thou ashamed! °*Twas not the case in the 
wood at midnight!” 

“Pish! ’tis only because the witch fears lest 
godly eyes see hell’s mark on her.” 
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And, when Mary still delayed obedience, they 
grasped her and rudely pulled off her garments, 
then stood her naked in their midst. This done, 
they began their search for the mark they be- 
lieved Satan must have put on her, the spot in- 
sensible to pain. Each with needle in hand, they 
began pricking over the surface of her body. 
As the first sharp point pierced her skin, Mary 
uttered a cry of pain, but the torturers only 
laughed grimly. Again and again, the needles 
were thrust deep into the quivering flesh; again 
and again, Mary cried out her agony at this slow 
torment. But, at last, the pain of her wounds 
blended into one constant anguish, so that she 
stood gasping and shuddering and moaning, the 
convulsive start at each successive thrust her only 
sign of added suffering. A drop of blood 
followed each prick of the needles, and soon these 
were so multiplied that they joined one another, 
and Mary stood bathed in a bloody sweat. Yet, 
she strove to endure the pangs, for a wild hope 
had sprung up in her bosom, a hope that by this 
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test her innocence might be revealed. Since she 
was not a witch, since she had not the devil’s 
mark on her, surely this search must fail, and 
these women must proclaim her guiltless. So, 
she put forth all her energies to remain erect, 
stifling her moans, praying for vindication. 

But the strain was greater than Mary could 
bear. Suddenly, she sank down limply, and lay 
as one dead on the floor. 

Yet, the women were undaunted. 

“The wench is shamming,” cried Mrs. Parton, 
and she thrust her needle viciously into Mary’s 
cheek. At the pain of it, a cry fluttered from 
the girl’s lips, for consciousness remained in her, 
though she was overcome by weakness. 

“Aha, I told ye!” the woman exclaimed in 
triumph. 

The others resumed their work, and they con- 
tinued it until no part of the victim had escaped 
the needle’s point. Just as Mrs. Parton gave a 
last thrust of the needle into Mary’s shoulder, 
the girl yielded to the intolerable stress, and lost 
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all consciousness. The needle entered deep into 
the flesh, but there was no answering spasm of 
pain. 

The torturer experienced a thrill of delight. 


122 


“ Gossips, look ye! ’tis here!”’ she cried. 

Then, while they watched, she thrust the nee- 
dle again and again into the swooning girl’s 
shoulder. And there was no movement in re- 
sponse; the body lay absolutely still. 

“Aye, ’tis there the devil hath set his seal 
on her,” they agreed. 

They did not touch Mary more, but went out 
from the vestry, and left her lying naked on the 
floor, clothed only in her own blood. 

The cold, perhaps, helped to restore the suf- 
ferer to consciousness; for, when the constable 
came to take her back that she might hear the 
jury’s verdict, she was sitting up, and had drawn 
some clothing over her shoulders. He bade her 
hasten, and left her alone for a little longer. 

On his second coming she was fully dressed, 
but, dazed as she was, she had not noticed the 
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blood upon her hands and face, where no gar- 
ments concealed the dreadful sight, and these 
showed covered with crimson stains. 

The putting on of her dress had taken her 
last powers, so that now she could not stand 
erect. The constable was forced to call assistance, 
and two men carried her back to her chair below 
the judge’s seat. Once in it, she had need to 
clutch at the arms to save herself from falling 
to the floor. All was black before her, her brain 
was a whirl of anguish. Her only idea 
was a half-belief that she had died, and that 
she was already suffering the horrors of the 
damned, 

The voice of the presiding judge, questioning 
the foreman of the jury, aroused Mary anew to 
an understanding of her position. Then, again, 
hope grew in her that her innocence would be 
proclaimed. They must know her innocent— 
yes, now the awful folly would be ended. She 
bent forward, listening with breathless interest 
for the foreman’s word, her soul thrilling with 
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desire to escape. So she waited, and so she 
heard: 

“Guilty !”’ 

Doomed! doomed!—No, she could not have 
heard aright. Why, to be adjudged guilty, were 
to be put to death! The very idea was hideous, 
absurd! No, she could not have understood. 
It was a delusion of madness. No, in a moment, 
the judge would proclaim her freedom. She 
must listen more carefully—these mistakes were 
too horrible! 

Mary waited again, waited for the judge to 
announce her release. Oh,—now he was about to 
address her: 

“Mary Leonard, hast thou anything to say 
why sentence of death should not be pronounced 
upon thee?” 

Then, the paralysis of despair fell on Mary. 
She strove to speak, to scream; but her tongue 
clove to the roof of her mouth, no sound issued 
from her choking throat. Only her eyes lived 
and shone a flame of misery. Dully, she heard 
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the judge’s words that she should be hanged by 
the neck until dead. As his voice ceased, the 
pulse of life in her bosom seemed also to fail, and 


Mary knew no more. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
FROM A PRISON WINDOW. 


THE place in which Mary was confined was a 
room in the house of Walter Edmunds, the con- 
stable, as a part of this building was made to 
serve as a jail. The chamber occupied by Mary 
was in the second story, a small, plain room, 
made secure by a wooden door carefully locked, 
and by iron bars at the one window. Luckily, 
however, for John’s hopes, the room was at the 
back, and looked on a garden in which many trees 
cast a thick shade. 

In two weeks from the conclusion of the trial, 
John was well enough to walk the half mile that 
lay between his house and that of the constable. 
For the sake of greater secrecy, he had instructed 
‘Albert not to reveal the fact of his recovery. 
(To this end, he remained within doors constantly, 
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save for one turn about the garden after Cousin 
Nettie and the servants had retired at night; and 
in their presence he continued the restless man- 
ner of an invalid. By these precautions, he be- 
lieved he might escape that scrutiny of his move- 
ments which the enemies of Mary would other- 
wise maintain. 

Thus, it came about that one night, while all 
the neighborhood believed him suffering from ex- 
treme debility, John, carrying in his hand a long 
rod, walked with Albert through the field, and 
came stealthily to the constable’s garden. This 
was surrounded by nothing more difficult than 
a board fence, five feet high. In a moment, John 
had climbed over it, and he stood in the garden. 

“Just keep a lookout here,’ he said to his 
brother, who had remained on the other side; 
“and, if thou dost see anything suspicious, whis- 
tle. I shall not be long.” 

With that, he moved softly into the shadows, 
and crept forward until he stood beneath the 
barred window. 
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Now that he was so near her, John was filled 
with a wonderful rapture, which in this mo- 
ment vanquished all anxiety for the future. For 
weeks, he had been remote from her. Through 
the hours of her torture, he had been barred from 
her side, powerless to comfort her, powerless to 
gain his own comfort by a sight of her dear 
face. Now, all was changed. He stood beneath 
her window. Almost, he could put out his hand, 
and touch her; he might whisper, and she would 
hear. Oh, it was heaven once again, to be there, 
so near her. John’s heart beat gladly in this joy 
of her presence by him. His soul was filled with 
happiness. 

Then, impatience mastered him; he must muse 
no longer; he must call her to him, must hear 
her angelic voice, must see that lovely face look- 
ing down on him in the moonlight, must cheer 
that desolate spirit with the hope he brought. 

Softly, John raised the pole, and with it 
struck the bars before the window. He waited 
a little; then, as there was no reply, he struck 
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again. Hardly had the blow sounded when he 
saw the gleam of a face in the faint light at 
the window, and thereat his heart was filled with 
bliss beyond expression, for he knew that it 
was she, his beloved! And, with the coming of 
that face, there fell a new splendor in the even- 
ing air; heaven shone anew on the earth. Scarce- 
ly he could remember his errand, her peril, 
the need for caution ; almost he cried out his 
adoration. He was swayed by a mad impulse 
to offer in words the heart that beat only for her. 
Oh, to speak his passion, to woo a response from 
that dearest woman, to gain her love, and hear 
its confession. Oh, matchless rapture! 

But, with a recoil of thought, memory brought 
his duty before John. He, the promised hus- 
band of Anna, could not do these things. No; 
Mary must not even so much as suspect the wor- 
ship he yielded to her. No; only as a friend 
could he serve her. Only as a friend must she 
know him—and be grateful to him, perhaps, 
Oh, even her gratitude were a matchless boon! 
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Yes, he must be her friend—such a friend, ten- 
der and strong and true! 

“Mary,” he whispered softly, and his voice 
was tremulous with the glory of her name. 

The prisoner heard, and looked down, wonder- 
ing mightily. But, at first, the shadows hid the 
man from her sight. 

Ve Mary, ne-repeated;  “1vis 1, Join.” 

Now, she recognized him, and her heart 
thrilled as had his, and she answered in the 
thoughtless candor of love surprised: 

“Thou! Oh, John dearest, thou!” 

Earth passed, and only heaven remained. 
“Dearest!” The word had fallen from her lips 
more radiantly beautiful than down-dropping 
star. God be praised! she loved him, then. 
Supreme miracle of grace, she loved him; she 
called him dearest. The tears hung strange cur- 
tains before his eyes, and he saw her face trans- 
figured, shining with holy lustres. It was 
enough; thereafter, naught could daunt him. He 


had beheld the celestial vision. The bliss of it 
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would stay him from sorrow through ail 
the days of his life. He was content, for he had 
that which was worth more than all the universe 
beside—Mary’s love. 

“Mary,” he whispered again, and the new 
note in his voice made the girl blush with de- 
light; “thou didst not think I had forgotten 
thee?” 

“No, John; I never doubted thee—Thou hast 
never thought me guilty?” 

SP Les beeibaryay” 

“No; I know thou hast not.” 

“And I shall save thee, Mary.” 

“God bless thee, dearest.”’ 

Again, there was a silence. That second 
speaking of the holy word was like perfume and 
melody to John’s soul. The space between them 
vanished, and their spirits clung together in an 
ecstasy. : 

Then, the reality of her peril smote him with 
a prudence that was anguish. 

“T must go now,” he whispered, “lest some 
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one spy on us. To-morrow night, at this time, 
I shall return and bring the means for thy 
escape. Be brave, Mary, for my sake.” 

“For thy sake, yes, Jolin, I shall be brave.” 

“Good-night, Mary. God keep thee safe.” 

“ Good-night, John.” 

The whispers ceased, and John was lost in the 
darkness, though it seemed to him that gentle 
fires glowed round about him, burning out from 
the joy within. 

And Mary waited long at her barred window, 
holding sweetest converse with her dreams of 
love. Her chamber was a prison no longer, for 
love had entered there; and she was captive only 


with chains of roses. 
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WOMAN'S LOVE, 


Tue next night, at ten o’clock, John had every- 
thing in readiness for the escape. Albert was 
to wait in the lane, with two horses saddled, 
ready for the arrival of the fugitives. John 
himself was to go again to the garden, and there 
with the pole to put in Mary’s hands a great 
bunch of keys, for which the whole community 
had been quietly ransacked by Albert, and among 
which was certain to be one that would fit the 
door of Mary’s cell. Prisoners were such a 
rarity in the neighborhood that no special care 
in the selection of a lock for the jail room had 
been exercised, as Albert easily learned. 

“Tn an hour,” John was saying, “or less, we 
ought to be back here.” 

“Easily,” Albert agreed; ‘and before day- 
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light thou’lt be in Boston.—Good luck, John,” 
he added, as his brother moved away. 

John hurried down the lane and across the 
brook, then on up the deacon’s lane, from which 
he would strike off to the right through the con- 
stable’s meadow, coming thus to the garden. As 
he passed by the basswood trees, he remembered 
how he had found Anna there, and all the con- 
sequences of that finding, whereat a sharp pang 
of regret pierced his soul. Ever since Mary’s 
innocent confession of her love, he had been 
struggling in the throes of a great temptation—- 
the temptation to fly with Mary, and to leave for- 
ever his old home and Anna. 

Yet, he had not yielded. His love for Mary, 
while it inspired his longing to remain always 
with her, afforded also the strength to combat 
this desire. Suffering had held their passion 
chaste. Never had he kissed Mary’s lips, never 
would he; but his spirit had mingled with hers. 
Its pure touch lay on him yet, and, as he thrilled 
beneath it, he felt he could not be untrue. To 
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break his faith with Anna were to do wrong to 
Mary’s love, for she could never approve treach- 
ery. 

None the less, there was that other dreadful 
thing, the separation from Mary. She knew he . 
loved her ;what would she think when she learned 
that he was betrothed to another? What shame 
would be hers when she knew the truth, and 
remembered how fondly she had spoken to the 
promised husband of Anna! Yet, hard as it 
must be, John knew that he could tell Mary all. 
Their love was too strong and too pervasive to 
permit any lack of candor. But, in thinking of 
Mary’s anguish when she should learn the ne- 
cessity for their parting, John almost wished 
she had not come to love him. Almost, but not 
quite. He would have been more than man, or 
less, had he been able to regret that which was 
the glory of both—the love they bore each 
other. 

Thinking these things, John came at last un- 


der Mary’s window. To-night, there was not 
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need to touch the bars in order to arouse the 
prisoner’s attention. Mary stood at the win- 
dow, waiting as she had waited for hours, in 
mingled patience and restless yearning, for the 
coming of John. When, at last, she heard the 
faint rustling below that told of his presence, 
she had perforce to press her hand upon her heart 
to still its loud beating, and her face was 
wreathed in smiles of happiness that for the mo- 
ment knew nought of evils past or future. 

“John,” she whispered; and her voice was a 
sigh, gentle and caressing. 

De VES, tis ly vlary. 

No more; nor was there need of more. The 
emotion they felt within them filled the silence, 
and they were divine. 

At last, John reared his pole, from which hung 
the keys, carefully wrapped to avoid any noise. 

“Take the bundle from the end,” he directed; 
“then open it quietly, and try the keys until 
thou findest one that doth fit the lock. When thou 
hast found it, unlock the door; then steal down- 
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stairs, unlock the house-door if the key is in it; 
if not, thou must go into the parlor, and open 
a window. Remember, do not make a sound. 
Dost thou understand, Mary?” 

“Yes, John. Thou wilt be there?” 

“T shall wait at the door for thee.” 

Mary’s face vanished. John left the pole ly- 
ing on the ground in the garden, and passed to 
the front of the house. In the shadows by the 
porch, he waited. 

It seemed to him that hours went by. Now 
that the plan was being carried out, he saw that 
it was absurd. After all, there was no certainty 
that a key would be found to fit the door of the 
cell, Even now, Mary might have tried all, 
and be standing at the window in despair, wait- 
ing for his return. He would have gone to see, 
—hbut if she were to come out safely and not 
find him where he had promised he would be! 
No; he must wait. Still, he had been a fool. At 
least, he should have waited in the garden to 
know whether or not a key fitted. Surely, she 
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had failed ; otherwise, she would have come a 
half hour ago. 

And, just when he grew sick with a belief 
that she had failed indeed, he heard a soft creak- 
ing; and again, soon, a rustle of drapery—and 
then Mary lay in his arms. There, in the shad- 
ows of her prison, she rested on his heart, and 
clung to him. He spoke no word of love, nor 
did she; but their embrace was worth an eternity 
of confession. — 

Some one passed in the street, and the lovers 
turned their faces from paradise. 

“ Come,” John said. 

Mary left her hand in his, and they hurried 
back through the garden into the deacon’s lane, 
and over the hill on their way toward the horses. 

They were in the shadow of the basswood 
trees when a sudden movement in front of thent 
filled John with alarm. A moment later, some 
one stood before them, and then they could see 
that it was a woman. Instinctively, John thrust 
Mary behind him as they paused. The figure 
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advanced until it was so close he could have 
touched it. There came a voice: 

“John!” 

‘As he heard, the man thanked God. It was 
she, Anna—Mary’s friend. 

~-Annat” he-cried. 

“Yes, Anna. I thought it was thou who 
passed a little while ago, but I was not sure. I 
almost called to thee then, but I remembered that, 
if it was thou, thou wouldst come back. I 
wanted to talk to thee, John.” 

Something in Anna’s manner of speech was 
hateful to Mary. She drew her hands from 
John’s, and stood a little apart. 

“Why, there is some one with thee!”? Anna 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Who is it?” 

“Thank heaven, it was thou met us, instead 
of another,” John replied. “Thou art her 
friend; thou wilt be so glad—it is Mary.” 

“ What!” 

Something in the tone filled John with subtle 


fear. But he answered confidently : 
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“Tt is Mary. I’ve managed to get her out. 
I have horses all ready. I shall have her safe. 
We'll be beyond pursuit by daylight.” 

“Thou art going with Mary? fleeing with 
Mary?” Anna spoke loudly. 

“Yes, yes,” John answered soothingly, for he 
found her mood strange. “ And thou mustn’t 
delay us now, Anna. Let me go now, Anna—it 
is for her sake.” 

At his words, Anna was overcome by hatred 
and despair. 

“No, no!” she cried; “she shall not escape! 
They must kill her, kill her! Thou shalt not 
run away with her. John, thou art mine. Thou 
must not forsake me. Let them kill her. Then, 
thou’lt love me again, John; I know thou wilt.” 

““ Anna, be silent,” John said sternly. ‘I shall 
return to thee, but I shall save Mary first.” 

The maddened girl no longer heard him. 

“She is a witch, John. Let them kill her. 
She is a witch, I say. She killed her mother. 
Thou shalt not go with her.” 
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She fell on her knees at John’s feet, sobbing 
and clutching at him. 

“Thou shalt not desert me, John. I cannot 
_ live here and without thee. I love thee so! I 
hate them here. Take me away with thee, John. 
Leave her, John. Thou wilt love me better soon. 
She shall not go with thee. Let them kill the 
witch. She must not escape.’’ She raised her 
voice to a scream: 

“Uncle! Uncle! help! help! The witch is 
escaping! Quick! Uncle! Uncle! Mary Leon- 
ard, the witch, is here in the lane!” 

Her voice rose loud and shrill. Near as they 
were to the houses, John knew that there would 
be many to hear it. He turned to Mary. 

“Mary, run on to the end of the lane by my 
house. Thou wilt find Albert there. Bid him 
ride with thee in my place. Quick, before any 
one comes!” 

But Mary paid no heed to his words. She 
stood rigid, gazing with horror at the woman 
clinging to John’s feet. 
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“Mary, dost thou not hear? For God’s sake 
go, or it will be too late.” 

“Thou art her promised husband?” Mary’s 
voice came cold, but with an anguish in it that 
pierced John to the soul. 

“Yes, but—” 

There was no ending to the sentence, for at 
the word Mary threw up her hands, and swayed. 

“Let them kill me!” she muttered brokenly. 
And she fell, fainting. 

At this spectacle, all John’s nature rose in 
revolt against the screaming girl who clutched 
his knees. He stooped and seized her hands; 
then, despite her struggles, raised her. 

“Anna,” he said, “thou art crazed. Thou 
must let me go now. I shall return to thee, but 
now I shall save her. Dost thou hear? I will 
save her. Wouldst thou murder the girl, that 
thou shriek’st for her jailers like this?” 

“Aye, I would murder her,’ Anna declared 
loudly. “I have done too much to fail now. 
Die she must! Shall I lose my soul to gain her 
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death, and be damned forever that she should 
live happy with thee? Why, with every pin- 
prick in the wax, I swore that she should die!” 

“Anna,” John questioned, aghast at her 
words, “ what wax art thou talking of?” 

“ The figure I made of Mary, because I hated 
her so when I knew thou didst love her. Yes, 
John, I swore to kill her, so that thou couldst 
love me again, John, dear John. That was why 
I did the figure, so that they could find it, and 
kill her. Oh, she must die! I know thou wilt 
never love me, never take me from this horrid 
place, until she is dead. She must die, she must! 
Don’t let her go, John. They will kill her for 
me.” 

And again her voice rose, piercing the night: 

“Help! help! The witch! She is running 
away! Mary Leonard, the witch!. Help! help!” 

Full of horror at that which he had heard, 
John half forgot it now, for he heard a noise of 
running at the top of the lane, and understood 
that he was sore beset. With a curse of fury, 
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he clasped Anna in his arms, raised her and 
dropped her over the high fence, where for a 
moment she could not hinder him. Then, he 
turned to Mary, caught her still form in his 
arms, and ran at full speed down the lane. A 
glance over his shoulder showed men not a 
hundred yards behind him, and with them Anna, 
screaming as before. 

John knew that it would be impossible, thus 
burdened, to reach the horses before the crowd 
came on him. Hoping that he might escape 
them in the gloom, he swerved to the left, and 
followed the bank of the brook. There was no 
need to look over his shoulder again. The noise 
behind him grew louder; it seemed from her 
shrieks that Anna must be almost within arm’s 
reach of him. His ruse had failed. Despair 
fell on him; a black mist.covered his eyes; his 
heart seemed bursting with grief. He had 
failed; Mary was lost! 

In that moment of desolation, the clouds of 
hopelessness were riven by a lightning bolt of in- 
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spiration. Already, he was at the pool; its 
gloomy waters lay before him as a mirror in 
which he looked and saw escape. John turned 
and faced his pursuers, now so close that they 
paused, gaping. 

“Ye shall not have her!”’ he cried. 

While his words were still ringing in their 
ears, the pursuers saw John clasp Mary closer 
in his arms, then leap into the pool. With a 
loud splash, the two sank from sight. Then, 
little by little, the waters grew calmer, the rip- 
ples crept softly and more softly, until at last the 
stagnant surface was smooth again. “The crowd 
on the bank stood wondering and exclaiming, 
but the depths of the pool lay untroubled. 

Suddenly, Anna fell on her knees by the water- 
side, and spoke words that stirred her hearers 
to the depths of their hearts. 

“Lost! lost!’’ she moaned; “lost forever! 
And I loved him so! He hath gone and left 
me, left me to my master, the devil, gone with 


her, with Mary, whom I hated, whom I sold my 
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soul to kill. God, how I hate her—now more 
than before! I thought it was hate when I 
cursed her with every point I thrust into the wax. 
I thought I hated her when I hid the figure, so 
ye’d kill her as a witch. But it was nothing to 
this hate in me now. Oh, there are devils in 
the air waiting for me. I must go to them! 
They will help me to hate forever—hate forever 
1 


in hell 

With this last wail, before they knew her pur- 
pose, she leaped to her feet, and jumped into 
the pool. 

Again they waited, and this time not in vain. 
Anna’s white face rose soon to the surface, and 
one youth, who had long cherished a secret pas- 
sion for her wayward beauty, threw himself into 
the water to her rescue. But, at first, he missed 
her, and, when at last they drew the two to the 
bank, the girl was unconscious. All their ef- 
forts over her were powerless to restore life, and 
-the crowd, now swollen by almost every citizen 


of the village, moved as a funeral procession, es- 
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corting the dead body to her uncle’s house. As 
they went, they spoke in subdued tones of the 
revelations the unhappy girl had made in the last 
frenzy of her madness. And their hearts were 
full of shame as they remembered the innocent 
girl they had tortured. 

“But how she must have loved him!” the 
youth who had tried to save Anna murmured, 


with a sigh of sorrow. 


he 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE CAVERN. 


As John leaped into the pool, he threw one 
hand over Mary’s face, to keep the water from 
entering her lungs, and fortified himself for the 
plunge by a long breath. In the depths, though 
he opened his eyes, he could see nothing; but 
this he minded little—the way was too familiar 
to need light for its traversing. Mary, par- 
tially aroused from her swoon by the shock of the 
cold water, wound her arms about him; but he 
managed to keep his hands free, and made his 
way toward the farther bank. When he reached 
it, he did not rise to the surface, but plunged on 
underneath the shore, and in a moment more rose, 
gasping, from the shallow water which covered 


the floor of a low cave, thus hidden within the 
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hill. It was a hiding place on which he and 
Albert had come by chance while swimming in 
the pool years before; and, with the pride of 
childhood in secret places, they had not men- 
tioned it because they had no wish to invite the 
village boys to rendezvous on their property. 
Thus, the place was unknown to the neighbor- 
hood, and John trembled with joy as he carried 
Mary to a dry spot, since he knew that, for the 
moment at least, she was safe from her en- 
emies. 

He knelt beside her in the pitch black of the 
cavern, and began rubbing her hands, and kiss- 
ing her face. Yes, he felt that he was free now, 
free to make her his since he had heard Anna’s 
awful confession: And his heart was glad with 
unspeakable gladness, so that tears joined the 
wet of the pool on his cheeks as he pressed his 
lips to Mary’s brow. : 

Mary moved and sat upright. 

“Where are we?” she panted in alarm. 

“Safe, darling; thou’rt safe with me,” John 
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answered with delight, and he kissed her 
again. 

But the memory of Anna’s claim came back 
to her, and she pushed him from her. 

“Anna’s! thou art Anna’s!” she cried, and 
her voice was full of anguish. 

“Nay,” Jchn answered; “I am freed from 
that bondage.” 

“No,” Mary answered; ‘“‘ thou must leave me, 
and go back to thy promised wife.” 

“Go back to her!” John retorted; ‘I shall 
never «willingly look in her face again. h, 
Mary, how canst thou say it, after all that she 
hath done?” 

“ Nothing can make any difference, since thou 
art pledged to her. Oh, why didst thou come 
to me? Why didst thou come day after day 
until— Oh, my heart will break!” And, with 
that, she fell to weeping in great sobs that were 
torture to John. 

“But Mary, Mary, didst thou not hear her? 
Dost thou not understand? ”’ 
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“T understand only that she loves thee, and 
that thou art promised to her—to her! And 
thou never saidst one word!” 

“T did not know until too late, and I never 
knew that thou didst care, until that night at the 
jail. Oh, Mary, my love, forgive me, forgive me! 
I did not mean to make thee suffer. Forgive 
me, that we may be happy together.” 

“Thou must marry Anna.” 

“T swear I never will, Mary. Anna is mad. 
Didst thou hear all she said?”’ 

“T heard only that thou wert promised to her.” 

Forthwith, John told all that he had heard 
from Anna. Then, while he continued stroking 
Mary’s hands, he went on hastily to tell how 
it was that he had promised himself to Anna. 
And Mary listened, at first in horror, and then 
in doubt, and then in rapture. So that, at last, 
she made no resistance when John breathed 
once more, “Wilt thou forgive me?” but 
rested at peace in the arms he clasped around her. 
And John kissed Mary on the lips for the first 
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time, there in the night of the cavern; but the 
light of their love filled all the place with holy 
radiance. 

** And we shall sail to some distant land, where 
they do not seek witches,’ John said firmly. 
“There we shall make our home.” And he 
forgot how he had told Anna that he did not 
care for a life apart from his own people. 

“Yes, dearest; wherever thou mayest choose 
—with thee!” Mary breathed in perfect happi- 
ness. 

So, these two were supremely blest. Drip- 
ping with water, cold, in the dark, hunted, with 
only flight and exile before them, they vibrated 
with the happiness of angels. They were alive 
with the supreme joy, the infinite beatitude. pure 
love. 

“ Kiss me again, Mary.” 

““T love thee, John.” 

“Oh, Mary!” 
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THE GIFT OF MERCY. 


A NOISE without disturbed the lovers. They 
listened and heard the water splashing. Before 
they, could do more than wonder, Albert’s voice 
sounded through the blackness: 

“John! John!” 

“ Thou! thank heaven,” John answered. 

“ And Mary?” 

Br OATe.” 

“T knew it, I knew it!” Albert cried joy- 
fully. “Oh, it is glorious! I believed that thou 
must be here when I heard how thou hadst leaped 
into the pool, and the bodies did not rise again. 
They are going to drag the pool to-morrow.— 
But another followed ye into the pool.” And Al- 


bert’s voice softeried. 
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“ Another?” the lovers questioned together, 
with the same dread in both their breasts. 

“Anna. And she was drowned, although she 
was pulled out quickly.” 

“Tt is well.” John spoke bitterly. 

But Mary sighed, and murmured: 

“Poor girkt”’ 

“ But, now,” Albert continued, “ ye must get 
away from here at once. The horses are all 
ready if ye wish them. Ye must hurry to the 
house, and get dry clothes, or ye’ll be ill. Let 
us be off.” 

“But how can we get out?”’ Mary asked. 

“Thou must even go the way thou didst 
come,” Albert answered. 

“No, no, I cannot go into the water again,” 
Mary cried fearfully. And there came before 
her a vision of Anna’s face as it must have showed 
in the pool, and straightway she was filled with 
nervous fears. 


“But thou must, dearest,” John urged. 
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“Come, I'll not let any harm happen to thee. 
Come, dearest.” 

He stood up and raised her, one arm around 
her waist. 

“Ves, John.” 

John directed Mary to take a long breath at 
the last moment before diving beneath the sur- 
face. This she did, and with an arm on the 
neck of each of the brothers she was swept 
through the mysterious depths; and then, before 
she had time to long for it, her face was above 
the surface of the pool, and she saw dimly the 
stretch of bank before her. Up this they climbed, 
and then set out running to the house, the two 
men still supporting Mary. By the time they 
reached the head of the lane, all three were in a 
glow despite their dripping garments. 

The house was dark, and they entered stealth- 
ily, for the lovers feared a new pursuit, though 
this anxiety was unreasonable since the commun- 
ity considered them as dead. John gave up 
his room, which had been his mother’s, to Mary, 
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and bade her get dry clothing from what she 
could find in a large wardrobe still filled with 
woman’s apparel. Then, taking a dry suit of 
his own, he left her after one last kiss, and went 
into Albert’s room to make his preparations. 

Albert was not there. 

“He is waiting with the horses,’ John 
thought. “I must hurry.” 

But Mary could not hasten. She was in 
John’s room; she stood and moved where for 
years he had stood and moved. Everything she 
touched was hallowed by his hands; everything 
she looked on blest by his presence. A subtle 
charm streamed through the chamber, and de- 
lighted her. John, noblest and best! John, her 
lover! John, who had saved her! John, on 
whose breast she had rested so securely, in whose 
arms she would be sheltered throughout all the 
days of her life! 

John knocked at the door, and bade her has- 
~ ten; and she trembled with the bliss of receiving 
his command. And, at last, she was gowned 
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in a quaint gray skirt and bodice, and her hair 
was all arranged in shining folds so that she 
looked more than ever like a Madonna—but a Ma- 
donna quivering with passionate love and joy. 
She opened the door, and again they fell into 
each other’s arms, and forgot all the universe 
save only themselves. 

They were interrupted in their rapt murmur- 
ings by Albert. 

“All is ready,” he declared. 

“ Albert,” said his brother, “I shall marry 
Mary, now.” 

“T believe thee,’ Albert replied without as- 
tonishment. 

“ And I shall never return here.” 

“T am not so sure of that,’ the other said. 
Then, he added: 

“Come down. Never mind the wraps; I 
have everything ready below stairs.” 

The lovers followed Albert; but, in the hall, 
they paused, amazed, for they heard a sound of 
subdued voices in the parlor. 
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“What is the meaning of this?” John queried 
sternly. 

“Tt means much, John,’ was the reply. 
“There is no need that ye two should be exiles. 
Anna told the truth to the people. They have 
made a fearful mistake, and they know it. They 
have come to tell ye so, and to beg forgiveness, 
to ask ye to remain among them. 

“God knows I would—but I cannot!” John 


replied sorrowfully after a pause. “I can 
never forget how they have made Mary suf- 
ferry: 

But the girl nestled closer to him, and turned 
her face up to his. 

“ Forgive them, even as thou hast hated them 
—for my sake, dearest.” 

There was a minute’s silence between them, 
while her eyes looked love and love’s mercy into 
his. 

And what he saw moved John to a new under- 
standing of all things, so that he answered even 
as she wished: 
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“For thy sake, Mary, I forgive them.” 

At the words, Albert threw open the parlor 
door, and the lovers stood hand in hand before 
the company, which had risen and now stood 
silent. The pastor came forward and spoke for 
his congregation, stiffly, with formal manner, 
but honestly and with sincerity: 

“We thought we followed the will of God, 
and we were led by the devil. We worked works 
of iniquity, and thought we offered an acceptable 
sacrifice to God. We were guilty of great sin. 
We confess our sin to God in God’s sight, and 
our sin against this maid we confess to her in the 
sight of men; and we ask pardon for the foul 
suspicion, which, in our blindness, with our eyes 
darkened by that servant of the devil who is 
now with her master, we placed upon this inno- 
cent girl, Mary Leonard. And thee, sir, who 
have been the means of bringing our fault to 
light, thee we thank. Moreover, we have learned 
from Albert, as well as from your own conduct, 
that it is the wish of ye twain to be made one 
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flesh; therefore, it seemeth to me fitting and to 
those for whom I speak as well ’’—he paused, and 
a murmur of assent arose from all— it seemeth 
fitting that we should now ask ye not to fly from 
this community, but rather to remain; and to that 
end let me ask if ye be willing that I should here 
and now, in the presence of these witnesses, 
make ye man and wife?”’ 

The words thrilled John so deeply that all re- 
sentment was forgotten. He looked down on 
the blushing, lovely face at his side, and the love 
within him cried assent. He said nothing, only 
strode a step forward, while Mary’s head dropped 
in maidenly confusion. 

“Ts it thy will?” the clergyman repeated; and 
his voice was gentler than its wont. 

“Yes,” John said, and he held Mary’s hand 
closer. 

“And is it thine, Mary?” the pastor asked 
again, and there was bitter grief in his 
heart, remembering how he had condemned 
her. 
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Then, Mary whispered: 

poneszis 

The words were spoken. John placed on 
Mary’s finger the ring his mother had worn. 
They were man and wife. 

Those gathered there crowded about the two, 
eager to voice their regret for the past, their good 
wishes for the future. It was not a merry bridal, 
but there was joy in it that was beyond merri- 
ment. The wedded pair beheld all the familiar 
faces—save only those of Deacon Parton and his 
wife, who watched their dead, and wondered and 
could not understand why the girl had yielded 
to such impious folly. The whole village was 
come to express its sorrow, and in the shame- 
stricken faces of these old friends the lovers 
found a satisfaction far greater than the usual 
smiles could have given them. 

Then, at last, they were left alone together. 

“?*Tis too wonderful to be true,’ John said 
tenderly, as he held his wife in his arms. 

“ That thou dost love me?” Mary smiled. 
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“Nay; that thou lovest me.” 

* x * * * 
“ Kiss me, my wife.” 
“T love thee, John, my husband.” 


THE END. 
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